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i) ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 


Telephone Nos. :— 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER, 








For Management—*‘ UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 


Telegraphic Addresses : { For Visitors —*‘ Erminires,” Lonpon. 
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CARLTON H OTE L, The Minor Worries of Life. 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
PALL MALL, LONDON. when you can have them in a ‘‘ single” Box or Drawer, under the 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 
TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 


LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival. ’ 

HOTEL AND RESTAURANT The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : “ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 
Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: ‘‘Should be generally adopted by 
OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. those who value sound methods.” 
Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P, : “ Simply invaluable.” 
—___. Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: ‘‘ Very pleased with the File, 


and shall be happy to recommend.” 














Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Call and inspect the Ceres System at 























Telephone : ** 1600 Gerrard.” ' i 
C. RITZ, General Manager THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
° » - 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Free. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. AP Ee ere 
a - What with........ Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 
setr own Securities." —Daity MAIL, May oth, 1900. NORWI C H U NiO Ni 
ENTRANCE AT SAFE DEPOSIT — ; 
6I-62 CHANCERY LANE. Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 
rovides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor's own control eS ae vite 
and open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits : 
Manuscripts, and valuables of every description. (1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. (2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. 
STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum. iomey: Rar. er 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s, Full particulars on application to 
PROPRIETORS! HEAD OFFICE .* . o* .- .. NORWICH. 
THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. LONDON OFFICES : 
¢ Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
and Se eertive Py reed and = particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER 195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
SECRETARY, at the Company's Offices : 3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 
63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. ES RE EE DE 
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oliday Hotes 








Mournemoutb.—The idea that Bournemouth is purely a winter resort 


summer visitors has been steadily on the increase, and the present season 
looks like beating the record in this respect, At any rate, Bournemouth 
just now is very full, The town authorities have risen to the occasion, 
and are providing ample attractions in the way of open-air band per- 
formances, extended bathing facilities, &c., and to persons who require an 
enjoyable, interesting, and comparatively inexpensive holiday we can 
recommend no more suitable spot. The neighbourhood abounds in de- 
lightful walks and drives, while close at hand is the New Forest, one of 
the few remaining tracts of real forest in England. Bournemouth is 
usual'y credited with being the ‘‘Sandbourne” described in Mr. Hardy’s 
“‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” and at ‘‘ Skerryvore,” on the West Cliff, 
the late R. L. Stevenson resided for several years. 

Berbill.—Bexhill is one of those watering places which have come 
to the front ‘‘all of a sudden” as it were. That it has come to stay 
notody can doubt, for it is still rapidly growing, both in extent ané public 
favour. Indeed, ‘‘New” Bexhill, with its admirably arranged bathing 
stations, bijou Kursaal, cycling track, and cricket fields, may be counted 
one of the most flourishing—as it is certainly one of the smartest—of our 
southern seaside resorts. It is the next-door neighbour of St. Leonards, 
so to say, and much cheaper and merrier. 

Folkestonc.—In point of quaintness and picturesqueness, coupled 
with “‘ modern improvements ” for those who delight in them, Folkestone 
has practically no rival on the South coast. It might with justice be 
described as the Whitby of the South, the town itself being built on 
** seventy hills,” as Ingoldsby has it, and overshadowed by bold cliffs, 
upon which latter a sort of suburb of villas, hotels, and modern streets has 
sprung up. The bathing here is of the best and safest, there are lifts 


| from the beach to the breezy Leas on the clifis, ample facilities exist for 
appears to be pretty well exploded. For some years past the influx of 





golfing, cricketing, and boating, and in the season excursion vehicles ply 
to Sandgate, Hythe, Walmer, Dover, Canterbury, and other centres ; 
while steamers run to various places on the neighbouring coast, and also 
to Boulogne. The hotel and boarding-house accommodation is good and 
reasonable in the matter of terms. 

Torquay.—To visit Torquay in the mmer may not be fashionable 
but there can be no question as to its pleasantness, A beautiful bay, : 
quiet, sunny town, plenty of bathing, boating, fishing, yachting, and 
golfing, not to mention the glories of the August regatta and the no less 
glorious cricket week—these are some of the attractions the place has to 
offer, and which bring to it year after year its meed of long-period 
visitors. Torquay’s surroundings, too, are among the prettiest in Devon- 
shire, which is saying a great deal. Cockington, Compton Castle, 
Warberry Hill, Daddy Hole Common, Anstey’s Cove, and Babbicombe 
Bay are all within easy walking distance, and all not on'y interesting 
in themselves, but approached by charming walks. The G.W.R. ex- 


| presses now do the distance between London and Torquay in four anda 


| half hours. 


Wlortbing.—Worthing suffered a severe check some years back 
owing to an outbreak of typhoid due, it was said, to defects in the local 
drainage and water supply. These defects have since been remedied, and 
from a sanitary point of view the town now compares with any on the South 
Coast. Asa resort for families in which there are young children it has 
long enjoyed an almost unique reputation, the sands being extensive and 
particularly safe, and the ‘ front ” and other thoroughfares entirely devoid of 
the heavy traffic. There is a capital pier upon which band performances 
are given daily, and excursions may be made to Arundel, Goring Woods, 
Littlehampton, and the Tarring fig orchards. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England, 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Pure Air, Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢, 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





hotels 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Crarxe, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 

night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places.” Soft Atlantic 

eezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardensfacing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation, East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


ea, Every form of Bath. Massage. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, ~ Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea tevel, facing south, 

and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 

_ pd distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths, illiards, 
ennis Lawn. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 


HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club, Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL. 
Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef, Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 


front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par- 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 

















BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 
position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms, Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines Trunk Telephone (N 124). 


S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 





Terms from £2 2s. per week. 


FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and 


most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
attention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view. Private Gardens adjoining the 

Leas. Electric Light throughout. Tariff on application. 
GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors. 4 


LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL.— 


En p. from 108, 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets. 


MATLOCK.—DARLEY DALE HYDRO,—Situated in one 


of the most delightful spots of Derbyshire. Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Billiards. 
Write for Prospectus. —W. ATKINS, Proprietor. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL.—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England, Every luxury, moderate 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bathing 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining Golf 
links. Special express trains from Paddington. 














SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated, Pas- 
senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months, \Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress, 
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GERMANY’S VIEW 


OF HERSELF 











(Der Wahre Jacob. 


Take note of our family joys : 
We sit in ovr homes and make noise, 
We’ve nothing to carve, 
So we starve and we starve, 
While our substance is wasted on toys, 











[Lustize Dlitter. 


Is the Englishman then growing o!d, 
That once was so nimble and bold? 
Ah, no, my dear friend, 
He cannot ascend, 
Because of his burden of gold. 





COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, no 
Sorcign risks being undertaken, 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000, 000. 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rafes and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company’s Agents. 


Damage by 


W. STEVENS. 
Joint Secretaries {f E. RATLIFFE- 


HUMBER CYcLEs 


RT POPULAR PRICES. 











These superb and_ still eth ee 


Machines may now be had from 


} 


£10 10s. Od. | 


Tree Wheel and Back-pedal Brake, | 
2ils. extra. 





Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUMBER Luimirep 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 





METROPOLITAN 


L| FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 





ALL SURPLUS DIVIDED BY WAY OF 
REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
The Rates of Reduction for current ye range from 72% to 32%. 


NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


AND 


LIMITED PAYMENT ASSURANCES 


With similar reductions. 


Assets, £2,044,000. 


NO COMMISSION. 





NO AGENTS. 


Offices : 13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 


FIRE, LIFE, 


Invested Funds..........::eseree £9,711, 112. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash cr Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


Heap Orricts: 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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Grands Hotels du Trocadero 
PARIS 


Boulevard Delessert and Quai de Passy. 


ADJOINING THE GATES OF THE EXHIBITION. 











These Hotels are replete with every Modern Comfort. 
Electric Lighting ; spacious Bath-rooms on every floor; Lifts; Telephones. 
Drawing-, Reading- and Smoking-rooms, &c. 
Latest Sanitary Improvements. 





= — SS _ 
os eee 


Terms for Pension, which comprises Bedroom, Attendance, Lighting, Breakfast, 
Luncheon, and Dinner (Wine included), from 18 to 28 francs per day, 
according to floor and aspect. 

Rooms only (without Pension) from 9 francs per day. 

Restaurants a la Carte and at fixed prices. 





All particulars may be obtained and rooms reserved in advance at the International Sleeping Car Company's 
Offices, 14 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.; at any of the Offices of Messrs. Tuos. Cook & Son; 
or by application direct to the Hotels. 





Visitors to the Paris Exhibition should make a point of seeing the TRANS- 
SIBERIAN MOVING PANORAMA in the Trocadero Section, illustrating the 
Scenery en route from Moscow to Pekin as viewed from the Train de Luxe. 





RUSSIAN AND CHINESE RESTAURANTS AT THE STATIONS. 
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NOTES 


QUERIES 


Lion. Have you done it ? 

Dracon. Perhaps so—perhaps not ! 

Bear. Now are we really at war with you ? 
Dracon. Perhaps so—perhaps not ! 


Tue cruel, sinister lips of China have spoken as to the 
fate of the Legations and their inhabitants, and the world 
has accepted their speech. Men, women, and babes, it 
is now generally feared, must be dead; not slaughtered 
in sudden fury, but in cold blood after protracted and 
embittered attacks. That they died valorously we may 
be sure, as also that the women and children were not 
left at the end to the unspeakable horrors of Yellow blood- 
lust. The murder of these representatives of Europe, who 
were at Pekin under guarantees of personal safety sacredly 
observed by the civilised world, is nothing less than a 
challenge from the East to the West. The Powers have 
not yet fully organised their co-operation for any forward 
movement upon the capital. They have barely been able 
after two days’ hard and persistent fighting to dislodge 
the Chinese insurgents from Tientsin. Mainly by the 
effective aid of the Japanese, the allies entered Tientsin 
on the 13th; but between that place and Pekin the 
railway is cut, and vast numbers of Boxers, ever in- 
creasing, block the way to the interior. The first British 
division from India has just sailed, and the European 
nations are each completing arrangements for the trans- 
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port of their quota to Chinese waters. Meanwhile 
the Chinese, greatly daring, have attacked Russia 
in Manchuria. That fact has blown to the winds the 
polite fiction that Russia is not in reality at war with 
China. Some other fictions will be dispelled presently as 
to the distinction between ‘‘ native risings ” and ‘‘ Govern- 
ment action.” The danger is lest the Chinese. attack in 
Manchuria, if persisted in, should change the whole 
centre; of gravity in the allied attack. Similarly, should 
the Boxer or anti-foreign movement extend to the Yang- 
tsze valley, England must perforce become especially con- 
cerned in that region. It is the pressing duty of Her 
Majesty's Ministers, not alone in British interests, but in 
the interests of all the Powers and of humanity, to antici- 
pate the risk of any such trouble in the Yangtsze Basin 
by stiffening the resolution of the Viceroys to maintain 
order and demonstrating British power on the Yangtsze 
River itself. Meanwhile the movements of Li Hung 
Chang will need all our watching. Why should he quit 
Canton for Pekin in the face of most imperative warnings 
of the danger of that course ? 


THOUGH life be a tangle and Fortune be blind, 
The world’s for the man who knows his own mind. 


This is wisdom. It is for lack of men who know what 
they want that in Africa till yesterday and in China to-day 
British diplomacy has so signally failed. It is not that we 
have had a bad policy, but that we had no policy and our 
watchword has been ‘ Drift.” As an augury of a better 
day, we welcome the definite conclusions to which Mr. 
Yerburgh and his associates of the new China League 
within the House of Commons and in the commercial 
communities outside have been led as to the immediate 
duty of this country in China. In another column Mr. 
Yerburgh sets forth with clearness and cogency the lines 
upon which British statesmanship may most advantage- 
ously proceed. It is refreshing in these limp days to find 
a responsible body of publicists really attempting some- 
thing in the way of constructive policy. 


Tue ‘Yellow Peril” is being flaunted in our faces 
once more. It was a dire enough bogey under the form 
of so many millions pressing out and abroad by mere 
natural increase. When to that is added a consciousness 
of destiny to spread and conquer it becomes a terrifying 
bugbear. In another column we reproduce the opinions 
on this point of a Chinaman at present in Paris, a member 
of the Imperial Commission. Particularly ingenious are 
his reasonings regarding the Japanese. He says they 
have no real cause of war with the Chinese, and their 
common yellowness will in time rally them to common 
racial attack upon the whites. But.colour has never had 
much to do with conquest. The great determinant has 
been religion, then commerce and the desire of wealth. 
Rome admitted peoples of all colours to citizenship on a 
basis of subjugation and tribute. Western ideas of com- 
merce have infected the Japanese so powerfully, they find 
the sweets of wealth so tempting, that they are never 
likely to go back to their parochial idolatries. Were it 
possible they would change their yellow hue for a European 
white, and adopt it as part of their national development, 
as light-heartedly as they put on Christianity. The 
Chinese are suffering from ignorance and decrepitude ; 
their destiny is to work under the white man’s guidance, 
and Japan will eagerly aid in a reconstruction, reckoning 
herself for the purpose a civilising Power. 


WE are glad that the latest pro-Boer delegates from 
South Africa should obtain a fair hearing in this country. 
Ventilation is an essential part of the art of government. 
Mr. Leonard Courtney saw his way to take the chair at 
the delegates’ meeting on Wednesday evening, and he 
must regret, as we do, that facts patent to the world 
should be perverted as they were in some of the speeches 
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he heard. The delegates insist that they represent a 
great spontaneous public meeting of 2,500 souls. That is 
not the case. The meeting at Graaff Reinet numbered at 
the outside 600, and was so little spontaneous that it had 
to be engineered by persons frankly on the Republican 
side, and with the help of ‘‘ booming” in Ons Land and 
the South African News. Nor are we satisfied that the 
delegates are, as they claim, quite free from connection 
with the Bond. There is no reason why they should not 
be so connected, but they say they are not. Now the 
organisers of the meeting were Bondsmen. Again, we 
deplore the opening speech of Mr. Moorrees. Fury does 
not make for conciliation, and Mr. Moorrees is very angry. 
He is also inaccurate. Thus he states that it was said 
that the Transvaal yielded nine-tenths of the Imperial 
Government’s demands: Mistake! It was, of course, 
Mr. Chamberlain who said that on nine-tenths of Mr. 
Kruger’s wishes the British Government had met him. 
We wish Mr. Moorrees a fair hearing, but would have 
him, if not equable, at least accurate, and sedulous to 
avoid darkening counsel. 


Monpay's debate in the House of Lords on the Ritual 
question was as profitless as these discussions are wont 
to be. Lord Portsmouth denounced in the usual language 
the practices of which he disapproves; the Archbishop 
explained that the Bishops were bringing great pressure 
to bear upon the extremists ; the Prime Minister repeated 
the common-sense warning that litigation over Ritual 
disputes would be, from every point of view, deplorable. 
And, in the familiar phrase, ‘‘the matter then dropped.” 
Naturally enough, Lord Portsmouth selected for special 
attack the ‘‘ Declaration” recently adopted at a meeting 
of the English Church Union. He ignored the fact, how- 
ever, that this manifesto has the authority only of those 
who were present at this meeting. It is not put forward 
by the Union as a body, and it is an open secret that a 
section of its leading members view the Declaration with 
frank disapproval. It can be asserted with confidence 
that the majority of High Churchmen have every wish to 
be loyal to their Bishops, do not seek to minimise the 
force of their vow of canonical obedience, and regard the 
language of the Declaration as exceedingly injudicious. 
On the other hand, when Lord Portsmouth states that it 
commits those who supported it to the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation because it upholds belief in the Real Pre- 
sence, he is merely demonstrating a complete ignorance of 
theological terms, and assuming ‘‘ Real” to be a synonym 
with “ material,” which most certainly it is not. 


Notwitustanpinc Admiral Field’s theatrical protest, 
the Navy generally will appreciate Mr. Goschen’s motives 
in granting a committee of experts to investigate the 
water-tube boiler question. The primary object in -view 
when the water-tube boiler was introduced was exclusively 
tactical or military. Instead of generating a full head of 
steam in three hours the period was reduced to about half 
an hour, while the saving in weight was so great that had 
the Powerful been required to give her present maximum 
horse-power with tank boilers, the latter would have 
weighed 500 tons more than the Belleville. It is true that 
this saving in weight has been dissipated so far as the 
armament of the ship is concerned ; but that is entirely 
the fault of the constructive and not of the engineering 
department. The troubles that have arisen in water-tute 
boiler ships are due to secondary causes, which arise out 
of, but should be considered separately from, the tactical or 
military motives. They are: (1) either the metals are 
not capable of standing the strain or initial weaknesses 
have not been discovered with sufficient promptitude ; 
and (2) the men in the stokehold are not yet sufficiently 
experienced. When the Zerrible ran her full power trial, 
it was found after careful observation that the highest 
results were obtained by stoking the fires every eight 
minutes, Clocks were supplied to each boiler-room, and 
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an engineer noted the time of each operation, There was 
neither fatigue nor overwork; but the ship exceeded 
twenty-two knots an hour. That was the result of patient 
watching and the certain knowledge that upon success 
being achieved the most efficient stokers would receive 
promotion. 


Ir is too late to discuss the question whether we shall 
discard the water-tube and go back to the tank boiler, 
for the tactical or military superiority of the new boiler is 
beyond doubt. The only question that is worth debating 
is, Are we justified in having made this sudden increase in 
steam pressure? The increase of horse-power, and 
therefore of speed, is a corollary and not a primary 
essential. If we take the Blenheim as an example the line 
of argument will be made clear. Prior to the Powerful 
and the Zerrible the Blenheim was the fastest cruiser in the 
Royal Navy. Supposing she had been fitted with water- 
tube boilers capable of giving the same amount of steam 
as the tank boilers she now carries, there would have been 
a saving of 250 tons in weight, and the same speed with 
the same pressure as is now afforded by her boilers 
would have been the result. Beyond this the ship would 
have the advantage of obtaining full speed in less than 
one-fourth the time that is now required. The issue is 
therefore a very narrow one; but there are some in- 
tricate collateral questions to be considered of a purely 
engineering character. Where the boilers and not the 
engines have broken down it has been solely due to the 
fact that the condensers have not been able to supply the 
feed pumps with ‘sufficient rapidity, and in this respect 
the boilers justify the simile of Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, 
who compared their thirst to that of the cormorant— 
a remediable defect, though want of foresight has pro- 
duced a fair crop of disaster. It may reasonably be ex- 
pected that we shall receive valuable advice from the 
committee of experts, but the water-tube boiler will not 
be condemned. 


THERE are three main points which we must keep 
before us in the readjustment of our Volunteer force: 
1. We must alter the conditions under which we may call 
up Volunteers under a declaration of imminent danger. 
This objective must be tackled at large. In the ‘‘ Volun- 
teers Bill” submitted to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Wyndham on Wednesday afternoon, and accepted on its 
main principles, the Government seeks to tackle it by 
enabling the Volunteer to be called upon in the case not 
alone, as now, of ‘‘ actual or impending invasion,” but 
also of ‘imminent national danger or great emergency.” 
The provision enabling the Volunteer to enrol himself, if 
he so desire, for service abroad was dropped under some- 
what unreasonable political pressure, as we think, for 
at best it was but an optional affair. 2. The nation 
has spent millions to protect our coasts and estuaries 
against sudden raids by foreign Powers by batteries 
worked by a Volunteer garrison artillery. This garrison 
artillery is probably the best in the world, and no finer 
mechanics exist than the men in the North of England, 
say, who are in charge of the guns. But these men are 
many of them earning large wages at other work some 
considerable distance from their batteries. If ever this 
country is raided, the ra/ders will choose their time, and 
will probably not telegraph to Lord Lansdowne to say they 
are coming. Clearly, then, it is desirable to be able— 
and the House of Commons on Wednesday wisely 
assented to the provision—to slip the gunners into the 
forts where they would serve in action, as part of the 
game, without an appeal to them to come. We have no 
great belief in this class of appeals to patriotism. If they 
do naught else, they advertise our movements to our 
enemies, and to open militant preparation for war when 
in the grip of an international crisis with war imminent 
is the very thing to start the invader’s torpedo boats, and, 
well nigh, to justify their starting. 
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Tue third point to keep in mind relates to manceuvring. 
Last year many Volunteers begged to be allowed to take 
part in the Army manoeuvres. This was refused. In 
January, when all the Empire was volunteering for service 
in South Africa, the Volunteers went on service too. 
They had perforce to be allowed to go. But by the 
Volunteer Act of 1863 they could only be allowed to act 
as soldiers if taken out as soldiers ; and the same regula- 
tion fetters their manceuvring. The Volunteers were 
tested for war service in a moment of sudden hurry and 
stress, and at a season when the light was bad and the 
test therefore a huddled and unsatisfactory business. How 
much better if the men had been tested and selected in 
time of peace—if each local Volunteer corps, for example, 
had been in the habit of supplying a company to serve 
with its Regular battalion. To put the thing in a nut- 
shell, as it stands at this moment our system is useless. 
The Volunteers are excellent in themselves. But at present 
there seems to be no proper provision for manceuvring 
them with Regulars in time of peace, and no proper pro- 
vision for getting them under weigh when the country 
stands under the frown and menace of imminent war. 
With the points above noted the Military Manceuvres Act 
Amendment Bill, now before Parliament, must be taken 
into account. It will be a thousand pities if these amend- 
ments should be lost because a Cannock Chase grouse 
shooting should appear to be imperilled. Lord Lichfield 
may be recommended to take a thought and mend. He 
would probably be amazed to hear he was an ill patriot. 
Yet he tends in that way, and he is like to hear a good 
deal on the subject if the Bill fails to pass. 


One reads in the Press now and again of archzological 
discoveries in Crete, but few seem to understand their 
importance. It is several years now since Mr. A. J. 
Evans secured some Cretan gems, which bore on them 
peculiar signs. Many would have called them scratches ; 
some, pictures; but Mr. Evans divined that they were a 
local script. Following up his guess, he sought further 
and found similar signs on other objects, undoubtedly 
votive. After great difficulty he got leave to excavate ; 
and he was rewarded with the discovery of a royal 
‘“Mycenzan” palace, and, still more wonderful, of the 
palace archives, whole chests full of records engraved in 
the mysterious script. Lately another find has been made 
of a different sort. Mr. Hogarth has opened up the 
Dictzean Cave, a very ancient seat of worship, which is 
full of votive arms, statuettes, and so forth ; while a shaft 
150 feet deep leads to a lower cavern containing others. 
These finds, as testifying to a new and independent picto- 
graphic script, and an indigenous civilisation, are the 
most important made on Greek soil since Schliemann’s, 


THE HEATHEN CHINEE 
[With apologies to Mr. Bret Harte.] 


Wuicu I wish to remark— 
And my language is plain, 

That the tiniest spark 
Of form don’t remain 

In the heathen Chinee, his false bosom, 
Which fact I would rise to explain. 


They called him Ah Sin ; 
He had sunk in the slough 
Right up to his chin, 
Which was dreadful, you know— 
We sent railways and moral instruction 
And battleships all in a row, 


We said, ‘‘Sinny, your civ- 
ilisation’s effete, 

Look up, man, and give 
The reformers a treat, 
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Let the world see that if you ave yellow, 
You’ve got a white heart.”—-Which was neat, 


Also, ‘‘ Open your door 
Whenever we tap, 

We are dying to pour 
Cheap goods on your lap, 

And you might lend us all a few ports like, 
To show you're a well-meaning chap.” 


Then Ah Sin look’d quite gay, 
And proffered his hand— 
‘* The game that you play 
I do well understand ; 
I love all you wise foleign people ”— 
And his smile it was childlike and bland. 


He set his door wide, 
And we started to trade. 

It will not be denied 
That large fortunes were made ; 

For we sold him chalked cotton and rifle 
And much ammunition he buyed. 


And on July the first 
(Quite soft were the skies) 

Ah Sin yelled, ‘‘I thirst 
For the blood of the wise. 

Bring hither that dam Foleign Devil : 
Behold, I will tear out his eyes!” 


And things have occurred 
That curdle the blood, 

And the nations are heard 
Crying, ‘‘ Sin, please be good, 

We really don’t want any war, Sin!” 
But Sin smiles a smile made of wood. 


Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain, 

That the tiniest spark 
Of form don’t remain 

In the heathen Chinee, his false bosom— 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 


T. W. H. Crosianp. 


THE LEAVING OF IT 


Hore against hope is of all human emotions the most 
pathetic. For many days all Europe has clung with a 
touching eagerness to the chance that Fate would relent ; 
that somehow and somewhere the miracle would happen ; 
that the lives of the Europeans in Pekin would be spared 
at least from wholesale massacre. ‘‘ Vain faith and valour 
vain.” The miracle has zo¢ happened. So far as we are 
aware, every European man, woman, and child in Pekin 
has been slaughtered, with what circumstances of bar- 
barity we had sooner not think. The best we can hope 
is that the men—the husbands and fathers—of the Euro- 
pean garrison who fought so calmly and coolly, as the 
scanty native evidence tells us, may have had time and 
opportunity to kill their nearest and dearest before they 
fell themselves. Torture, and worse than torture, in 
detail the most ingenious and diabolical, were the alter- 
native. When one bears that in mind, and adds that Sir 
Claude MacDonald, for example, had his wife with him 
and two young children, what is there to say of a calamity 
so appalling that shall not sound merely brutish in 
its smug triteness? The murderers and those behind 
the murderers will meet their deserts, so far as ven- 
geance belongs to man. The Chinese rate human life 
so cheaply that not even the Empress-Dowager’s head on 
a charger could expunge the reckoning. There will be 
blood, and plenty of it, and vengeance just and legitimate 
in other shapes will do what human vengeance can to 
make these odds all even. 
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But it is not the certainty of retribution after all which 
can console us at this hour. We begin by calling the roll 
and recording the many merits, the loyal and devoted 
service of those who are gone. Among them three names 
stand out pre-eminent—the Queen’s representative, a great 
Englishman in the service of another Government than 
Britain’s, a brilliant journalist—all good representatives 
of their race, each with a career of fine work behind 
him which must be gratefully and proudly recorded. 
Sir Claude MacDonald, the central figure in the heroic 
trio which their country mourns, was the man of his out- 
ward seeming—the erect and agile figure, the soldier’s 
bearing, the keen expression, the frank and unaffected 
manner. He was, as we all know, a soldier first anda 
diplomatist afterwards, and the lack of diplomatic training 
or of especial knowledge of the peculiar difficulties of a 
post with which only a man of vast local experience and 
reading in Chinese traits should have been burdened, are 
the solitary faults—and these were of evil fortune—which 
his worst enemy could impute to him. He was a British 
Imperial officer of the best type, and there is no better 
type in this world. He did not seek the appointment 
which aroused so much surprise and criticism; it sought 
him. We have heard a story, which the original narrator 
may be left to tell in print, illustrating Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald’s amazement when the Consul-General for the 
Niger Coast was ordered to Pekin. The details are irre- 
levant ; it is enough to say that the Ambassador Elect’s 
acquaintance even at second hand with the Celestial 
Empire was neither extensive nor profound, and that he 
knew it. He worked like a galley-slave to master the 
difficulties of his position, and these he discharged with 
courage and vigour and with quite as much success in the 
end as those of his rivals and colleagues who were sup- 
posed to have the sole qualification which he lacked. His 
countrymen mourn him, proudly. 

Sir Robert Hart was regarded for thirty-six years as 
the most powerful man in all China, and as one of the 
most singular examples of the Briton’s genius for rule in 
all the history of a dominant race. His position in China 
was like ‘some story from the land of spirits.” A foreign 
devil like any other, he administered without control the 
vast organisation of Customs which was his own creation, 
spending what money he pleased, paying what salaries he 
pleased and to whom he pleased, responsible to Sir 
Robert Hart alone, under God. Add to this that his 
advice was constantly sought by the Chinese Government 
in all moments of national crisis; that not China or 
England only, but Italy, Austria, Belgium, France, the 
United States, and the Pope all covered him with honours ; 
that he was offered and refused the post of British 
Minister to China; and that while wielding an enormous 
power he was all the time just a gentle, shy, middle-aged 
gentleman, who was fond of flowers and played the fiddle, 
and was devoted to children and liked his afternoon tea 
out of the same large blue and white cup—consider this, 
we say, and wonder whether in the roll-call of the 
nineteenth century the romance of destiny has created a 
stronger figure. 

Last of the trio comes Dr. Morrison, the Zimes’ cor- 
respondent. Journalism may be a fleeting kind of 
memorial for a man to leave behind him; but of Dr. 
Morrison we may say with Webster that he ‘‘ rests silent 
in his own work.” His “ Australian in China” and his 
articles remain to testify that in him we had a student of 
Eastern politics of extraordinary knowledge and acumen, 
and of an instinct for statesmanship which deserves to be 
called genius. During the Chinese crisis his despatches 
were always ahead of official information : we may wish 
row—the purblind children of his generation—that we had 
followed his advice. A distinguished medical student at 
Edinburgh, a great athlete, a fearless explorer, we may 
say of him, too, that he ‘‘ was a man good at many things 
who has attained this also, to be at rest.” 

The assurance of retribution for the death of our 
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countrymen, the record of their worth, these may help to 
console us in the hour of loss. But there is something 
else which matters more. Once again, as ever, we are 
able to say o. the individuals of our race that, however 
distinguished their career, nothing so became them in 
their life as their leaving of it. The proudest inheritance 
of the Anglo-Saxon is his habit of manly dying. That 
picture of the sea, of the doomed vessel, of the women 
and children lowered quietly and coolly into the boats, of 
the men dying decently and in line, is old yet new. The 
story is told again and again in varying forms, and as on 
the sea so is it, so may it ever be, upon land. There may 
be exceptions, but this fashion of the leaving of it is 
the rule. It is also the noblest heritage of the race, 
more important than the cathedrals, or cricket, or 
roast beef—the thing of all others which we love 
to see is that we keep intact for the sake of God 
and of cur race. The Scottish in this regard have 
always borne a good name, and with their practice 
have combined a knack of uttering out of a scanty 
vernacular the right word. Mrs. Tennant lately narrated 
a beautiful story of courageous dying, the boy who went 
away just ‘‘ awful plaisant!” and there is another fine 
tale of the father, a poor ploughman, dying after an 
accident, who asked for his children to take leave of them, 
and, smiling on them, quietly said, ‘‘ Just try and do as 
well as you can.” But best of all the phrases which we 
owe to these heroic British memories, we would recall 
the words of Patrick Walker, and even in the horror of 
the last dreadful news from Pekin be glad that we can 
say of Sir Claude MacDonald, and every British man, 
woman, and child in Pekin, that they have ‘‘ got cleanly 
off the stage.” 


CHINA: A PROGRAMME 
By ROBERT YERBURGH, M.P. 


Tue silence of the grave broods over Pekin. The spark 
of hope that lingered in men’s minds has, for the most 
part, been extinguished. Here and there may be foun 

one who clings to the belief that the Ministers and others 
are being held by the Chinese as hostages, with the view 
of securing better terms when the inevitable day of reckon- 
ing arrives. If when the allied troops reach Pekin the 
ghastly tale now told is found to be true, short shrift 
should be meted out to those leading Chinese who may 
be found to be responsible for the massacre. Europe’s 
quarrel is not with the ignorant and fanatical masses, but 
with the educated, calculating leaders who have used 
them as tools for their own ends. These should be hanged 
on gallows high as Haman’s. It appears beyond doubt 
that the Empress was, to some extent at any rate, privy 
to the attack upon the ‘‘ foreigners.”” There is no place 
for her in China when the settlement is made. Her sex 
and age may secure her from the punishment of death, but 
nothing short of confiscation of her property—which is said 
to be immense—and exile from China can meet the justice 
of the case. The tale of the massacre of the Legations, 
of the defiance of the foreigner, will travel far and wide. 
In Turkey, we are told, it has already produced an effect. 
It will provoke unrest and blow into flame that dislike of 
the ‘‘foreigners” which always glows steadily in the 
Oriental mind, and disturbances may follow, the end of 
which cannot be foreseen. The punishment, then, for 
this unparalleled crime should be as conspicuous and as 
striking as the crime itself. It should be one that 
appeals to every Oriental mind. What, I would ask, 
could be more effective for the purpose, could better 
fulfil these conditions, than the total destruction of Pekin ? 
Let it be levelled with the ground. Let its place know it 
no more. Let it be erased from the book of cities; let it 
be an ‘‘ abomination of desolation,” ‘‘ the accursed place.” 
If any one holds his hand up in protest against this pro- 
posal, let him remember that Pekin is a Manchu, not a 
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Chinese, city; it is in its essence Manchu, the capital of 
the Manchu dynasty, the family and the race who are 
responsible for the tragedy before which Europe stands 
with bared and bent head. 

Meantime from Shanghai come urgent messages that 
show there is grave fear among the business community 
of that great city that the anti-foreign fire which is blazing 
so fiercely in the North may spread to the centre of China 
and envelop the Yangtsze Provinces in its flames. Ominous 
reports come from various quarters which announce the 
fear that the elements of disorder may be gaining the 
upper hand. What this would mean is terrible to con- 
template. Hundreds of Europeans at least would be 
caught in a death trap; there would be no escape for 
them. The Viceroys of Nanking and Wuchang are ap- 
parently prepared to do their best to maintain peace and 
preserve order. But their task must be a hard one now 
the tale of the slaughter of the Ministers and the repulse 
of the foreign troops has become common property. 
They, too, are running grave personal risk. Edicts may 
already have reached them from Pekin, ordering them to 
attack the ‘‘ foreign devils.”” Their disobedience may, 
if they are not supported, mean not only the loss of their 
property, the dismissal from their office, but also the loss 
of their lives. Is it not obvious, then, that our Govern- 
ment should give the Viceroys such definite and binding 
pledges of support if they undertake to assure the lives 
and the property of foreigners as will convince them 
that they can implicitly rely upon us to protect them in 
person, property, and office, in case of necessity? It may 
be objected that if you do this you will be acting for 
yourself and not in concert with the Powers. Those who 
say this forget two things—firstly, that by the position we 
have claimed and asserted uri c/ ordi in the Yangtsze Valley 
we have made ourselves responsible above all other 
Powers for the protection of foreigners there, and that 
it is our bounden duty to discharge this obligation ; and 
secondly, that in this terrible crisis (and here I borrow from 
M. Delcassé’s fine declaration of the policy of France) 
there is for us no distinction between Britishers and other 
Europeans, ‘‘there are only’? Englishmen, ‘‘ there are 
only men beset by a common peril all of whom we must 
strive to save, whatever their character or profession.’’ 
Again, promises may go some little way, but against 
force force must be available, and to convince the Viceroys 
that you are not only willing but also able to assist them, 
would it not appear to be a mere matter of common sense 
to station a strong British force at Hong Kong with 
transports available for service on the Yangtsze at the 
shortest notice ; and, further, would it not be a simple 
measure of precaution to have at least six strong fighting 
ships, not mere gunboats, on the Yangtsze ? 

There is another point to which great importance is 
attached by those who know China intimately: it is that 
during this crisis Mr. Warren, our acting Consul-General 
at Shanghai, should be given the temporary rank of Chargé 
d’Affaires. At present, as I understand, the Portuguese 
Consul by virtue of seniority is the channel through which 
all the Consular work affecting the general interests of 
the various settlements is conducted. If Mr. Warren were 
promoted as suggested, he would occupy the position to 
which the vastness of our interests in the Yangtsze region 
justly entitles our representative. 

Two more points cannot be passed by. One is the 
question of a successor to Sir Robert Hart, should he 
have perished with the other Europeans. It is obvious 
that, in order to avoid any chance of a Board of Inter- 
national Control being appointed, the Government must 
be prepared with a suitable nominee for the post of 
Inspector-General of the Imperial Customs, and that such 
nominee must be a strong and level-headed man, with the 
experience and position which will secure a general 
acceptance of his appointment. 

The other point I would ask leave to touch upon is the 
question of the Minister to whom, if we have lost Sir 
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Claude MacDonald, the intricate and delicate task of con- 
ducting negotiations after the capture of Pekin will have 
to be entrusted. If a man of the highest standing in the 
diplomatic world is available, he would be the man of all 
others for the post. Failing such a man ought we not, 
even if ‘‘red-tape” forbids, to make use of one of the 
able, well-trained strong men who are to be found in our 
Chinese Consular Service? They, at any rate, know their 
China and Chinamen, and can talk to the Chinese in their 
own tongue; not an unfair makeweight to a lack of 
European official diplomatic training. 


COOLING 
94° in the Shade 


AND now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold : 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


And through the drifts the snowy cliffs 
Did send a dismal sheen : 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around : 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled 
Like noises in a swound ! 
Coleridge. 


Four courts I made, east, west, and south and north, 
In each a squared lawn, wherefrom 

The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 
A flood of fountain foam. 


And round the cool green courts there ran a row 
Of cloisters, branch’d like mighty woods, 
Echoing all night to the sonorous flow 
Of spouted fountain-floods. 


From those four jets four currents in one swell 
Across the mountain stream’d below, 
In misty folds, that, floating as they fell, 
Lit up a torrent- bow. 
Tennyson. 


Through the hushed air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering ; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their robe of purest white. 
’Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid Sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid, and chill, 
Is one wide dazzling waste. 

Thomson. 


When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick, the shepherd, blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit ; 
Tu-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bow], 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit ; 
Tu-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
Shakespeare. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The War in South Africa 


Lorp Roserts is now ready for an advance upon 
Machadodorp, the latest, and probably the last, strong- 
hold of Mr. Kruger and General Botha. General 
Hamilton will command a reorganised division of seasoned 
veterans, and his advance will prove the best defence of 
the long communications between Cape Town and Pre- 
toria. The mischance at Nitral’s Nek was quickly reme- 
died. It proved a poor victory for the Boers. They lost 
heavily, and were unable to keep hold of their prisoners, 
who made their way in large numbers back to camp. The 
civil settlement of the Transvaal seems to proceed steadily. 
The Boers beyond Pretoria are accepting the inevitable 
and discarding their bitterness towards British sympa- 
thisers. In Pretoria it has been found necessary to im- 
prison 380 “‘ vagrant and disreputable” foreigners, who 
will only be liberated on the guarantees of their respective 
Consuls for their good behaviour. 

In the Orange River Colony the cordon has been still 
further narrowed. Lindley, Bethlehem, and Senekal are 
in our hands, and De Wet—with him Steyn—are pinned 
against the Basuto border with vast hordes of cattle. A 
force of 1,500 Boers, with five guns, succeeded, however, 
in breaking through Rundle’s lines. They are being pur- 
sued ; but past experience does not afford great hopes of 
their capture. 


The Churches and Mr. Kruger 


The question of Republican independence in South 
Africa has been settled once for all, yet it is important to 
note that the Church of England (like all the other 
Churches in South Africa saving the Dutch Reformed body) 
approves what is now the national British policy. A 
letter from the Archbishop of Capetown is published in 
the South African Blue-book just out, which gives in the 
Archbishop’s own words ‘‘an official expression of opinion 
on the part of members of the English Church,” and 
assures Sir Alfred Milner of the writer’s firm conviction 
that ‘‘no enduring peace can be secured to this country so 
long as the Northern Republics are allowed to retain their 
independence and to remain outside the limits of the 
Queen’s sovereignty.” He adds: ‘‘I believe that the 
cause of freedom, righteousness, and progress, as well as 
of justice to the native races, depends upon the establish- 
ment of British rule throughout South Africa.” 

A despatch of Sir Alfred Milner, also published this 
week, finally disposes of ex-Presidents Kruger’s and 
Steyn’s disclaimer of their having ever intended to annex 
British territory and commandeer its inhabitants; Sir 
Alfred is able to produce a number of proclamations issued 
by chiefs of commandoes, instructed from headquarters, 
directly declaring British districts to be Republican and 
the inhabitants burghers liable to military service. More 
startling is it to find that actual preparations were made 
to destroy the mines at Johannesburg wholesale, and only 
arrested by the arrival of the British troops. Charges of 
dynamite, the Government mining engineer admits, were 
actually laid in twenty-five mines. But perhaps the most 
disquieting, and certainly the most mysterious, circum- 
stance in the Blue-book is revealed in a series of letters 
which passed between Sir A. Milner and Mr. Schreiner, 
with regard to a certain Mr. Hargrove, an English 
journalist and ‘‘ Conciliationist,” who seems to have been 
sent from the Republics to induce Mr. Sauer and Mr. 
Merriman, British Ministers of the Crown, to support the 
Republican cause. Messrs. Sauer and Merriman disown 
Mr. Hargrove ; but the position is unsatisfactory. 


Lord Hopetoun and his Capital 


Lord Hopetoun is to be, as we anticipated in our last 
issue he would be, the first Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The office in itself marks 
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an epoch. It is a distinction for which any man might 
strive, for he thereby leaps right into the forefront of 
history. Lord Hopetoun’s qualifications seem to augur 
happily for the Mistress of the Southern Seas. He 
was Governor of Victoria from 1889 to 1895, and earned 
then a reputation for skill in affairs and high character 
that will serve him well in his extended office. That he 
comes of a military stock will prove a special recommenda- 
tion to the spirited people over whom he is to preside, 
for it was under stress of a warlike effort in aid of the 
Empire that their unity became an irresistible necessity. 
It remains for the federating Colonies to settle upon their 
governing capital. Could they subordinate interpro- 
vincial ambitions to the general welfare and fix on Sydney, 
they would avoid a difficulty which distracted Canada at 
her federation and had to be settled by royal intervention. 


Ashanti 


The Empire has undoubtedly been saved from a diffi- 
cult and what might have proved a disconcerting situation 
on the Gold Coast, by the energy and ability of Sir Frederic 
Hodgson, the Governor, and Colonel Willcocks, the leader 
of the relief force. Somewhat in the style of Lord Roberts, 
Colonel Willcocks named the day on which he would 
relieve the little garrison left at Kumasi, and on the even- 
ing of that day—July 15—the preconcerted signal lights 
announced the fulfilment of his promise. How the 
Governor managed to make good his retreat from Kumasi 
through 30,000 warriors, and the Colonel to force his way 
up, will, when the details come to hand, doubtless form an 
inspiriting chapter in the Empire’s Book of Deeds. Mean- 
while the Government issued a supplementary estimate on 
the 19th inst. for £200,000 to meet the cost. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
AN OFFICER AT THE FRONT 


Lichtenburg, Transvaal: June 9, 1900. 
MY DEAR C.,—The war on this side of the Transvaal seems over. 
We have marched here from Vryburg, but have not heard of any 
Boer force. In fact, so peaceful was the country that we marched 
with our drums playing and no scouts, while I was allowed to 
shoot along the column. We left Vryburg on May 30, and made 
marches, sixteen, twenty, and ten miles respectively. 

Then we entered the Transvaal, and for the next five days 
laboured through the most desolate country imaginable, a never- 
ending and mournful stretch of veldt parched to a yellowish- 
brown, its deadly monotony hardly broken by an occasional cluster 
of stunted mimosa bush, with no sign of life save the bush koran 
with his Punch-and-Judy cry, or the aasvogel wheeling against 
the blue ; while on the horizon a perpetual mirage mocked us 
with its cursed suggestion of an inland sea. Over the column 
hung a thick cloud of dust, and the dreariness of the scene seemed 
to weigh us down. During the whole 130 miles we saw no stream, 
and our only water, muddy in colour and vile in taste, was pro- 
cured from wells scattered at far intervals. Our average march 
was fourteen miles, and even this distance proved almost too much 
for the transport mules, The poor brutes had been sent to us 
straight from the ship, and some died from sheer exhaustion. 

We came across a few farms—mere hovels of mud-bricks or 
corrugated iron—standing in the midst of the bare veldt, without 
trees, or even a hedge to hide their miserable squalor. The 
average Boer has one ambition—namely, to plant his farm where 
he cannot see a neighbour. Some of the farms were graced by 
their owners, deserters from their commandoes, who smiled 
pleasantly at us when we passed and discussed former battles. 
Every house, however small, held a respectable population of 
women and children, the former dressed, as a rule, in short petti- 
coats, red shawls, and huge white sun-bonnets, a very picturesque 
costume. They all flocked out at the sound of our drums. One 
or two women had red eyes from weeping, but it is doubtful 
whether their tears were caused by the desecration of their Father- 
land or by the fact that natives had seized the favourable oppor- 
tunity of robbing their master’s cattle. 

Lichtenburg itself, which we reached on the 7th, is quite a 
pretty place, every house being surrounded by a garden and large 
trees. Running water, too, is so plentiful that a small stream flows 
on either side of the street. The houses are mean, with the 
exception of the Court House, which is an imposing building of 
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stone. This has been made our Headquarters, and here the 
population are daily bringing their arms. 

To-day we are leaving for Ventersdorp, on our way to Johannes- 
burg, and we shall pacify the country as we go. We have only 
just heard of the surrender of Pretoria. That must mean that the 
war is virtually over, though I am afraid the troops will still have 
to stay some considerable time. 

It is far from certain whether you will ever get this letter. But 
I will write again whenever we halt for any period. Our mails 
cannot catch us up, so we have no news of any sort.—Ever yours, 

R. W. P. 


THE YELLOW DEFIANCE 
VIEWS OF AN IMPERIAL COMMISSIONER 


Paris, July 19. 

A FRENCH friend of mine met this morning a smartly dressed 
Chinaman, speaking English, and accompanied by a French inter- 
preter. He isa member of a Chinese Imperial Commission at 
present in Paris, and, far from being any way mealy-mouthed, 
expressed himself in the most defiant way. The conversation was 
mainly sustained by the Chinaman, the interpreter translating to 
my friend. Here are some phrases : 

“ We are ready to fight all Europe ; we have an army that you 
cannot overcome. All the countries in the world may try in vain, 
and you will see that we shall astonish the world. [A little like 
Mr. Kruger, this !] We know your map of Europe better than 
you yourselves. We also have our plans for the future!” And 
with great energy of voice and action, he declared: “ Nous sommes 
des célestes ! et au-dessus de nous il n’y a que le ciel ! Yew foraine 
dayvils [pronunciation of my French friend], nous vous mettrons 
tous en pieces ! !” 

This is plain speaking, and coming from an educated man 
seems rather significant. 

He went on in a quieter tone to declare that Japan had no race 
quarrel with China ; that, on the contrary, she would never see 
China dismembered by White races ; that the Yellow races would 
eventually unite, and, now that China is awake, overrun Europe. 
“ Our countless millions and our wealth zs tell in the long run. 
One, two, three centuries, what is that in the life of a country like 
China?” and soon. Be that as it may, it is a striking thing to 
hear in full day, in this year of grace, no longer from a shy, 
shrinking Ah-sin, but from a representative of a nation which is 
just rousing itself, and consciously, from a sleep of ages. 

There are many highly educated Japanese here, and I am 
bound to say that those I know hold that their nation would not 
stand by and see Europeans cut China up. In the meantime it 
suits them to side with the Whites ; but in the long run the Yellow 
races will fight side by side. So they say. 


FROM A WOMAN IN PEKIN 


MIsS RUTHERFORD, a missionary of the Evangelical Society of 
New York, is one of the brave women who, it is feared, have met 
their death in Pekin. Letters have been received from her dated 
May 30 and June 2, and the extracts we print below show that the 
Europeans believed that with the arrival of the Legation guards 
all danger to themselves was at an end. Miss Rutherford says 
on June 2: 

“We had an anxious time and no mistake. I think we in our 
mission kept as cool as any of them, and better than some. Our 
neighbouring mission had two men, one of whom very kindly 
offered to come and stay in our compound during the nights: he 
had a revolver, and that frightens the average Chinaman. They 
are not much accustomed to firearms, but know how to use knives. 
The feast season lasts five days, and the last is the great day. 
Everybody is having a holiday and every one is excited to the 
utmost extent, and they could be led into almost any mischief. 
The Boxers announced that they had suffered the foreigners for a 
cycle (sixty years), and they were determined to mark this feast 
by their extermination.” 

A battle was expected at the city gates between the foreign 
troops and the Chinese soldiers, and in speaking of it Miss 
Rutherford says :—“ The whole population would have been down 
on us, and we would have been wiped out within an hour, so we 
faced the danger and prepared everything. We each provided 
ourselves with a Chinese garment, had a small hand-satchel with 
some money, and a loaf of bread and some biscuits. Then we 
sent a man whom we could trust to hire a cart to be ready for 
us to step into when we heard the first gunshot. We intended 
to wander about the streets all night, as the gates are closed at 
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night, and are not opened until daylight. The cart being covered 
would keep us from discovery if our carter proved faithful. Well, 
there was no gun fired ; the Chinese soldiers were ordered away, 
and our troops got in about nine o’clock at night, and we felt a 
great weight off us. We immediately had a service of praise. 

“There is a tremendously strong anti-foreign feeling all over 
China, and there is some good reason for it too. The poor China- 
man is being stripped piece by piece, and no wonder he thinks 
that it is time to object. He connects foreigners with the religion 
of Jesus Christ always, thinks it is a national religion, and so vents 
his fury on the Church and Chinese Christians for joining it. 

“When we go out on the street we hear, ‘ Ha, ha, foreign 
devil, the Boxers have come and you haven’t much longer to live,’ 
or, ‘ There is one of those Christians. She will be killed soon.’ 
This has all broken out within the past few months, that is in 
Pekin ; it was’as quiet as possible before that. Miss Newton of 
the Presbyterian Mission came over to see me to-day. They 
have four ladies and one old gentleman in their mission. We 
think there will be no more trouble, but Miss Douw thinks that as 
it would be hard to get the people to come out to hear the preach- 
ing we had better all go to Peilaile, our seaside resort. If we 
leave our premises it means that everything will be gone through, 
perhaps by other ruffians before the Boxers got there, but if we 
live on the place we are safe until the Boxers come, and if they 
come we are not safe in the other place either. 

“We thought we would each send a couple of trunks some- 
where to!be taken care of, so sent word to our Chinese neighbour 
(a heathen) asking him if he would store them for us, but he said 
he was afraid to do it. Then some of the servants proposed send- 
ing them to a pawnshop, and if we survived we could redeem 
them, which we thought a brilliant idea; so we sent them out to 
make arrangements, but they returned saying the pawnshops 
would not receive them, so we will just leave them behind if we 
have to go. 

“T would not think of exciting you with all these troubles, but 
I think it will be much more satisfactory for you to know some- 
thing about the true state of affairs than to read about it and sur- 
mise a good deal more. We expect the whole danger will be past 
in a few days, and by the time you receive this it will all be over. 

“If we are killed—for they promise to kill us all—then you 
will have heard long before this reaches you. If you have not 
heard, then you will most likely hear from us, as we will not be 
killed, so this letter need have no effect on you whatever. Our 
servants all stand by us nobly, and will not leave the place. Miss 
Douw told them to go if they wished to, but they said they would 
not leave the place. The Chinese Christians all are ina dangerous 
position, as they think nothing of killing them. They are far 
more afraid to attack us. I may just say that we are none of us 
at all afraid, come whatever may. We believe we are in the Lord’s 
hands, and if we are killed it will be for His glory; if He can 
still use us for His glory here we will be safe no matter how many 
are against us. Our Saviour met death at the hands of a mob. 
We are by no means neglecting any possible means of escape ; 
we consider we are as safe in our own mission as anywhere, for 
we are not so prominent as the others ; but if the Boxers make up 
their minds all the missions and Legations cannot withstand them, 
for there is a large number of them. I cannot say I have any fear 
whatever. I do not think of being killed, but nevertheless perilous 
times are facing us.” 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER, Betrasr, 


and 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, 








LONDON, W. 
Special Appointments to the Queen and 
> Empress Frederick of Germany. 
2 AS FES GranpD B nage oF Honour, EpinsurGu, 1890. 


Two Prize MEDALS, Paris, 1889. 

Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 

56 i doz. Tablecloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 

| R | S H 2} x 3 yds., 5/6. Kitchen Tablecloths, rr$d. 
each, 3 Kish Linen Pillow Cases, 10/6 per doz, 

Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. wide, 1/11 per yard, 

Roller Towelling, 3d. per yard. 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per 


‘Samples — 

yard. Dusters, from 3'3 
Price, Lists per doz; Linen Glass 
Post free. Cloths, 4/9 per dozen, 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine Linens and Linen 
Diaper, 8}d. per yard. Strong Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz, 


TABLE xouse LINEN. 


N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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FINANCE 


BURGLARY ASSURANCE AND ITS 
WEAKNESSES 


TuaT Burglary Assurance has met a public want is fairly 
evident from the fact that, although offices doing this class 
of business have only been in existence about ten years, 
yet their number is steadily increasing, and the growth 
of popularity has been very marked. At the present time 
there are some ten or twelve offices doing business, and 
in several cases these represent other concerns which have 
been taken over. Still, the business is as yet only in the 
experimental stage, and that may account for the numerous 
complaints on the part of the public as to the methods of 
the offices and the treatment meted out to policy-holders 
who have to submit claims. Without going into detail, 
several cases have come under our notice where leading 
offices have behaved in what seemingly is anything but 
an equitable manner towards claimants. It may be 
advisable therefore to raise a few points in regard to 
Burglary Assurance and the offices employed in the work 
from a public point of view, leaving to a future occasion 
a further article in which we shall endeavour to treat the 
matter from the apologetic side, stating the difficulties 
under which the companies labour. 

In the first instance it cannot be said that many of the 
offices engaged in the work inspire public confidence, or 
impress us by their business methods. We may roughly 
divide the offices into two classes—thosethat make Burglary 
business their chief feature, and those to whom it is 
merely a subsidiary source of income. We use this latter 
expression advisedly. No doubt many of the Accident 
and Fire offices were moved to take up this branch of 
work by the possibility of large profits, as gathered 
from one or two years of successful working by pre- 
decessors in the field. They have usually declined trade 
risks and adhered to private house assurance. Whether 
they have found it as profitable as they hoped is a moot 
point, and that fact may account for the somewhat 
cavalier treatment to which they sometimes subject clients. 
Now on the face of it these offices ought to do con- 
siderably better than the mere Burglary companies. These 
latter are working on a very narrow margin of capital. 
A few serious trade losses might cause disaster. On the 
other hand, the big offices have much larger funds avail- 
able, their capital is proportionately very large, and they 
should both be able to offer more advantageous terms to 
the public and yet run less serious risk. Further, their 
organisation being extensive and complete, they have 
ready to land a system for rapidly working up business at 
less cost and trouble than in the case of the professedly 
Burglary offices. 

Yet, on examination, what do we find? Unless we 
are much mistaken several of these offices have had 
anything but a satisfactory record in their Burglary 
department, and we cannot see that they offer any better 
terms. Indeed, it is very difficult to glean any information 
as to the financial position. In the case of the Goldsmiths’ 
and General Burglary Office we have accounts for the past 
ten years. In the case of the National Burglary we have 
full accounts for the past two years. These show the pre- 
carious nature of the business, due no doubt in great 
measure to’the lack of experience in a new field. Claims 
fluctuate naturally, but the charge for commission and 
expenses is high in both offices, although we must note 
to their credit that they show considerable improvement. 
But in the case of Accident and Fire offices undertaking 
this class of work, it is difficult to obtain any information 
at all. They may be utilising the funds of other sections 
to finance their Burglary department. They may be work- 
ing it at a profit ora loss. We have taken the trouble 
to inquire from most offices, but in no case could we obtain 
figures. Thus is shown a decidedly unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. If Burglary Assurance is to be placed upon a 
proper basis we must have the statistics set out clearly in 
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annual reports, when it may be seen whether premium 
income is frittered away in commissions or expenses, and 
whether the public are unduly taxed for what is, after all, 
for a strong office, a very slight risk. 

Needless to say, it is necessary for every assurer to be 
very careful as to the terms of his policy, for otherwise 
he might discover to his painful surprise safe-guarding 
clauses which he would never have accepted had he 
known them. Several such have come under our notice. 
Indeed, such provisions as the demand for the assurance 
to the full value of the contents of a house, provisions ex- 
cepting inhabitants of a house other than the family and 
the owner, even where premiums have been paid on the 
understanding with an agent that everything was covered, 
have escaped notice in many cases. It might be better 
were offices to state more clearly before assurances are 
effected the terms upon which they issue them. To some 
extent it may be argued that the risks run by the offices 
and the methods of working are very much those of the 
Fire offices. It is doubtful, however, if the Fire offices 
behave quite in the same fashion in the matter of claims 
as do some of those companies that do a Burglary 
business. 

Long ago the Fire offices discovered that to quibble 
and delay claims over long periods, or to raise in- 
equitable objections to settlement, meant ruination for their 
business. Unfortunately many of the offices doing 
a Burglary business have yet to discover that the 
same rule applies. Among cases brought under our 
notice recently is one where a valuable ornament, a wedding 
present some years ago, was stolen. First the office de- 
manded the name of the tradesman where the article was 
bought and the name of the giver. The giver was abroad, 
but after some difficulty the tradesman was discovered. 
He had no record of the transaction. The question of 
price was raised, and then ensued a dispute as to who 
was to prove value. Finally, the office raised the ridiculous 
objection that this particular class of gift was quite out of 
fashion, and that its present value was therefore trifling. 
Whether or not the usual claim for depreciation was also 
advanced we are not in a position to state. However, the 
dispute is not yet ended, and the original claim was ten- 
dered three or four months ago. Here is a case in point 
which shows the dilatory and unsatisfactory methods 
sometimes adopted, and very often by offices of good 
standing. A crowning blow was when the letter of com- 
plaint as to the delay was met by the cool statement that 
the claimant ought to be very grateful for all the trouble 
that was being taken on his behalf—presumably in the 
matter of inquiries! Whatever the cause, there is too 
much reason to fear that dilatory tactics and a tendency 
to quibble over claims have become the practice of more 
than one office that we could name. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Westralian Sensations 


ONCE more it has been the Westralian section which has kept 
to the front in the mining section, and still higher prices seem to 
be in store. The sensation, however, has undoubtedly been Mr. 
Whitaker Wright’s recently floated British Columbian concern, 
the Le Roi No. 2. A remarkable advance has taken place in the 
price of the shares. The facts of the case seem to be these. The 
identical market-wreckers who were responsible for most of the 
worst features of the Westralian raid, and for not a little of the 
worst features of Westralian financial methods, seem to have 
taken it into their heads to “bear” Le Roi No. 2. They rightly 
judged that the issue would not be well applied for, and might not 
be strongly held. Unfortunately for them, the applications seem 
o have been very small indeed, and as a consequence the gang, 
by selling shares very largely which they did not possess, 
played into the hands of their enemies, the Globe Finance 
group. Mr. Whitaker Wright’s following put up the price of 
the shares against these “bears,” bought all the shares offered 
on the market, and have now established a corner against the 
would-be wreckers. As these latter have made a huge profit by 
their attacks upon Westralians, nobody pities them. For once 
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in a way we find ourselves in a position of sympathy with the 
Globe Finance group, although our opinions of Mr. Whitaker 
Wright and his methods are not the highest. But nobody will 

dge him his score on this occasion, except the victims. It 
seems scarcely necessary to say that the public must not buy Le 
Roi No. 2 shares, and those who hold them should sell and take 
advantage of the high price. The struggle is purely one between 
professional rivals. 

There is a feeling of decided confidence in the Westralian 
Market, and it is very probable that higher prices are in store. 
These seem justified, so far as the leading shares ‘are con- 
cerned. The solution of the sulphide problem is no longer in doubt. 
On the Hannan’s Star property most successful results were 
attained, and 95 per cent. of the gold extracted from the ore at a 
relatively low cost, which will, however, be reduced. On the Great 
Boulder and Boulder Perseverance properties we shall soon have 
the sulphide plant at work, and so another fear will be removed. 
If only we could rely upon good management and could feel that 
the officials here and in Westralia were honest and capable men, 
the prospect would be much brighter. As it is, there is always the 
fear that in holding Westralians, one is taking the risk of fighting 
against rogues in addition to the chances of mining. But at 
present prices, or on any set-back, there is not much harm done 
in buying. The more speculatively minded may care to havea 
list of some Westralians standing at a relatively low figure which 
offer good inducements without, of course, the certainties of the 
great producers, Among such shares we would place Associated 
Northern Blocks, Cosmopolitans, Bellevue Proprietaries, Bailey’s 
United, Cumberland Niagaras, Golden Links, Great Fingalls, and 
Boulder Main Reefs. 


South Africans 


The Kaffir Market has been depressed in common with other 
sections, but undoubtedly investors should be on the look-out for 
cheap securitities, for many shares are well below intrinsic values. 
So long as the Boers are able to indulge in escapades such as 
that of De Wet the other day, the market will have its little 
shocks, But the thing to remember is that much of the recent 
depression has been due to facts affecting markets generally. 
Moreover, the French and especially the German holdings of 
Kaffirs have been reduced to a very large extent, and on the first 
signs of speculation being revived there will be very marked results 
from the repurchases that will be made. Naturally, those who pur- 
chase the leading speculative shares, such as Rand Mines, Gold- 
fields, East Rands, and Johannesburg Consolidated, will gain profits 
most quickly ; but in the event of trouble they stand to lose more. 
On the other hand, those who purchase such sound investment 
securities as Geldenhuis Estates, Heriots, Jubilees, Wolhuters, 
and the like know where they are as regards prospects, and when 
full work is resumed, which can now be only a matter of months, 
the shares will very quickly find their proper position. 


Home Railways and Dividends 


A most unsatisfactory state of affairs exists in the Home Rail- 
way market. It is due in part, of course, to the general feeling of 
pessimism and mistrust of the monetary and political situation. 
In part it is due to the dividend distributions and fears as to the 
future. So far, indeed, dividends with one or two exceptions have 
been above rather than below the expectations, but they are very 
bad, and revert to the position of 1898, or even worse. It might 
be pointed out that prices are often well below the level then ruling, 
but the conditions are entirely different. The coal bill for the 
current half-year will be very high, and the cost of materials has 
increased enormously. It is a natural result of good trade, and it 
always happens that ultimately the good traffics are more than 
Swept away by increased expenditure. On the contrary, in bad 
times the low prices of coal and material will often enable a 
company to make a better showing for the half-year than its 
traffics would indicate. We have now to wait for the fall in the 
prices of coal and materials before the companies can hope to 
benefit. 

At the same time it is well to point out that the decline in the 
prices of railway securities has been very severe, and that many 
stocks will certainly become gambling favourites if the fall 
goes much further. As a general principle, it may be said that 
Home Rails should fall further, but on any reaction it will become 
evident that many offer decided attractions, and in any case 
it is not well to ignore the fact that the yield on our Home 
Railway securities is very considerably higher at present prices 
than was the case in the prices of six months or a year ago. 

We take the stocks upon which the dividend has been com- 
pared and work out the yield on the basis of the dividend for the 
past twelve months at the market price of the day, and compare 
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this with the yield on a similar basis at the market price of a year 
ago. Wefind that Great Easterns return £3 3s., against less than 
£33 Metropolitans return £3 13s. 6d., against nearly 34 per cent. 
The little Tilbury line still returns, however, "close upon 4 per 
cent., which was the showing a year ago: but it has done con- 
sistently well. Brighton “A” returned about £3 Ios. a year 
ago, but so steady has been the fall that the yield at the reduced 
dividend rate is now about 4 per cent. We have to take into 
consideration, of course, that dividend prospects for the current 
half-year are not bright, and. that the monetary conditions are 
worse than a year ago ; but our point is that the decline is keep- 
ing pace with the fall in dividends, and that if it is accelerated 
buyers may well be tempted into the market. For a‘ the time 
traffics keep good, and with slight slackening in trade there may 
be reductions in the coal bills ere long, and in other items which 
give ground for concern. 


Market Prospects 


Now that the Bank rate has been raised and we are in a 
position to protect our monetary interests, it is possible that the 
worst has been seen in the Stock markets. Unfortunately the 
number of would-be borrowers of the better sort is very large, and 
the Government requires money for various objects. A Chinese 
war of any magnitude will mean a further drain, and neither 
Germany or Russia will be able to raise money without difficulty. 
If Paris would part with some of her savings, well and good. But 
Paris seems obstinate, and in spite of the opinion that it would 
have been well for our Bank rate to be kept down pending the 
flotation of new Government loans here, the rate was raised as 
much as I per cent. As usual, once the fact was known the 
markets became rather more cheerful, and an end has come to the 
“bear” selling which was depressing all gilt-edged investment 
stocks. Undoubtedly this is the time to pick up the best securities 
cheap, and investors should not delay in putting their money into 
stocks that are bound to rise once the condition is a little more 
settled. 


Hints for Investors 


An averaged profit statement of a job lot of businesses, the 
accounts of several of which have only been examined for one year 
or less, does not tell the investor very much that he should know. 
When, further, he finds that the purchase price of £80,000 may 
be wholly payable in cash, that the actual assets, short of the 
quarrying rights, are trifling, and when he remembers further that 
the trade has had a very prosperous period, and that the porspect 
for industry generally is by no means so bright, the investor may 
well feel uncertain. In the case of the Rowley Regis Granite 
Quarries he may well do more, and decline to have anything to do 
with the concern, 

The prospectus of the Blackheath and Greenwich Electric 
Light Company, which is making a debenture issue of £100,000, 
is straightforward enough, and the Company seems to be well 
protected as regards the powers of local authorities. The deben- 
ture issue is secured as a charge upon an actual expenditure of 
£128,000 so far made, and the money is required to meet certain 
advances and for further equipment and other purposes. Deben- 
ture holders have the option of converting into 7 per cent. Pre- 
ference shares later. The issue might be a fair one were the 
times not against it. It is doubtful whether investors will take the 
risk for 4} per cent. interest when they can obtain excellent 
securities elsewhere which look even cheaper. 

The firm of Guest, Keen & Co, is a very strong concern, taking 
over the Dowlais Iron Company and Guest & Co., together with 
the business of the Patent Nut and Bolt Company. At first sight, 
therefore, the public will be favourably impressed, and there will 
not be much doubt that the 4 per cent. debentures to the amount 
of £250,000, and the £130,000 of 5 per cent. Preference, will be 
readily subscribed. The remainder of the capital either goes to 
existing holders or is held in reserve. Having said so much in 
favour of the concern, we cannot pass without notice the manner 
in which the assets and profits are stated. It is true no Ordinary 
shares are on offer; but we think it unfortunate that a great 
concern, with such powerful supporters as this Company 
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possesses, should furnish statements of so meagre a nature when 
capital of about £3,000,000 is directly concerned. We are sorry 
to have to speak in this way in the ‘case of a leading Company ; 
but with the backing that Guest, Keen & Co. possesses, so clearly 
substantial and well-intentioned, there should certainly have been 
fall and detailed statements of profits and assets. They will yet, 
we may hope, be forthcoming. 

The assets securing the Bon Marché debenture issue are not 
satisfactorily stated, inasmuch as there is too much _ bulking 
together. Moreover the portion of them which consists of free- 
hold and leasehold property barely covers the authorised issue 
even on the professional valuation. Thus the security is not so 
good as it might be. On the other hand the profit statement over 
a period of five years is quite satisfactory, and were it not that a 
premium of 5 per cent. is asked for the 4} per cent. issue, the 
amount on offer, £80,000, might be applied for. As it is, the times 
seem somewhat against it. 


An Object-Lesson 


Investors have the reputation as a class of not being particu- 
larly wary. Such of them as deserve this criticism should read 
the account of the proceedings in the London Bankruptcy Court, 
when Mr. Morris Catton’s Klondyke and Columbia Goldfields 
came up for a post-mortem examination. The admissions were 
interesting and instructive. The directors went to allotment, in 
the case of a subsidiary, on applications for less than £2,000, or not 
so much as the cost of advertising. The Company was charged 
£200 for certain advertisements that never appeared. A dividend 
involving £2,886 was paid without any other reason or justification 
beyond “helping us to get rid of the Ordinary shares.” Circulars 
were thereupon sent out parading the payment, with the result 
that applications came in. The money required was not earned, 
but was the result of the sale of some shares to a broker who was 
concerned in the “ market.” The brokers were paid 1,000 guineas 
for allowing their name to appear in the prospectus and for 
services in flotation. The Golden Twins shares had no value 
at the time that a market was made in them and dealings 
started. Out of £35,000 subscribed by the public rather more than 
two years ago, nothing remains. Yet in 1898 a “profit” was 
shown of £38,743, and it was stated that the appreciation in the 
value of investments was £48,466, a statement to which the 
auditors objected. Here then is a brief sketch of the manner in 
which certain public companies are handled. Surely a sufficient 
proof of the necessity for caution, and for insistence on the part of 
investors that the scope of a company law should be widened, 
especially as regards criminal prosecutions. 


Assurance 


The Universal is an old office and has a reputation, but unless 
something is done to improve the Company’s business the prospect 
is not very bright. The difficulty is probably that, owing to the 
Company’s Indian business, the valuations in connection with 
which are on the same basis as the English business, and the risks 
greater, British assurers may prefer to do business elsewhere. 
The expense ratio is increasing and the death claims are above 
expectation, so that the office is in by no means a cheerful position. 
Unless, therefore, special measures are taken to increase the 
business on a sound footing, all the evidences seem to point to 
matters becoming worse. And in the case of such an office as 
the Universal that would be a pity, and both policy-holders and 
shareholders might very well bustle the directors a little. 

If many fire offices had the experience of the Eastern Counties 
fire insurance might come to a speedy end. Not so long since 
the Company extended its business by acquiring another concern. 
The figures for 1899, however, are disastrous, and there is a 
heavy loss in connection with the year’s working, the net 
premiums scarcely doing more than cover the fire losses, without 
taking expenses into consideration. The Company is doing so 
unsatisfactorily that amalgamation with a more substantial con- 
cern seems the only way out of the difficulty, in the interests 
of all. 

The Law Life Office in its bonus results shows some improve- 
ment over the previous quinquennial period, more especially as 
the basis of valuation has been reduced to 23 per cent. from 3 per 
cent., so that the position is stronger than before. But there are 
still some awkward facts to face. Thus the enormous sum of 
£92,000 goes to shareholders out of the total surplus of £473,000, 
and this charge is such a serious burden on the policy-holders that 
the office may well be asked to consider the payments with a view 
to a better division of profits. Were it not for this exaction, the 
position would be excellent, for the ordinary expense ratio of the 
Office is low. 
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IN PASSING 


On Monday the mother of a gallant young Englishman in 
Pekin received a letter, written on May 30, in which the writer 
says :—“ There is a rumour of a Boxer rising. It would be a lark 
if there were one, for we’ve got men coming from the gun- 
boat.” 


Lady MacDonald, whom every one now fears has been 
murdered in Pekin with her husband and children, has suffered 
as have few heroines in romance. Before she married Sir Claude 
MacDonald she was married to an English official, stationed 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. Once, 
when she was going out from England to join her husband, 
Colonel Macdonald (as he then was) happened to be travelling on 
the same ship. They met; he went his way and she went hers 
Her way was a very tragic one. That year a plague of cholera 
carried off her children, and, as the natives refused to bury them, 
the father had to undertake the task, only to be attacked himself 
by the cholera and succumb. Lady MacDonald, in fact, was one 
of the few white people left alive. She returned to England some 
time afterwards. Colonel MacDonald also returned ; they met 
again and married. Their life together was most happy, and they 
had several charming children. She and her husband were pre- 
pared for something to happen to them at Pekin, for she told a 
friend before she left for China, not long ago, that Sir Claude 
always carried a revolver with him, and that if necessity arose he 
would use it, for neither of them would consent to fall alive into the 
hands of the Chinese. 


A lady correspondent writes :—“ Men are supposed to be above 
taking an interest in clothes ; but see what a stir the Prince of 
Wales’ new frock coat with its single breast has made among the 
dandies of Society. It is whispered that several men have not 
been seen about as usual because they are waiting in retirement 
for the new single-breasted frock coat they have ordered from 
their tailor. A self-respecting man hardly feels he ought to be 
seen in a double-breasted frock coat now. Moreover, since the 
picture in the Academy representing the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York in frock coats and brown boots, the gilded youth of 
Paris may now frequently be seen also in brown boots. Over 
here they are only occasionally seen—though was not Lord Rose- 
bery in black with brown shoes at Lord’s last Saturday ?—because 
some people are of opinion that the Royal couple were not really 
wearing brown boots ; they only looked brown because the shadow 
fell in a curious way. Men have become much more liberal 
minded about dress of late years. Whoa few years ago would 
have dared to walk about the Park in white duck trousers? Even 
now they give one a start; one thinks fora moment a Christy 
minstrel has strayed in among us by accident. At the Eton and 
Harrow match a very smart Society man appeared in a straw hat; 
he looked cool but conspicuous.” 


The Court is leaving now so soon for the Isle of Wight 
that the christening of Prince Louis of Battenberg’s little son 
took place on Tuesday in order that the Queen, who is godmother, 
might be present. The little Prince is barely three weeks old, 
much too young to be taken to church, so he was christened in the 
beautiful drawing-room at Frogmore. He was named Albert by 
the Queen’s special request. 


The man who thinks he can typewrite is as numerous to-day 
as ever he was. For his encouragement we print the following 
lines, which have clearly crossed the Atlantic : 


I have a new typ-eWriter, 
Andd it is my de;ight 
To patter on it gailY 
And wrlte, and writell and writes 
It aidss mE in my laborrsg 
When I)m in WorkiNG vein* 
It makeS A GREat improvEment}) 
I write So veRY pLain. 


It oPerates sosw! FtlY$* 
that when yOu find you’re sTUck;;) 
and CannoT fiNd the lett4er 
Just6jab—and-trusT to luck6$(? 
It’s Easy—VEry eaS Y—— 
To opeRAte it then:;;?863i0 
Now where on earth’s that colon? 


Give me my ink and pen ! 
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SUMMER 


The wind is in the willows, they are white beneath the breeze, 
The river rushes rustle as they grow, 
The skimming swifts and swallows dip and sweep beneath the 
trees 
Where the white-flowered water-weeds blow. 
At the foot of leaning poplars bowing grey against the blue 
The quiet sheep are feeding, newly shorn, 
And among the million greenstalks shot with poppies through and 
through, 
The corncrake is craking in the corn. 


All day the doves are calling, and the rose is on the hedge 
Where the black berried bryonies stray, 
The yellow flower de luce is growing tall among the sedge 
And the clover is crimson in the hay. 
©! the sounds and scents of summer blowing free upon the 
breeze, 
The fragrance of the elder, and the horn 
Of the honeysuckle, hidden in the dusk of stirring trees, 
And the night-jar churring on the thorn, 


“This bird has died, but not from Nachur. My father rong 
its neck ; and I buried it in flowers.—CELIA.” 


This, a correspondent tells us, is the epitaph found the other 
day in the verandah of a house at Swanage, written on the leaf of 
a copy-book by a mourner aged six and attached to the corpse of 
a thrush buried in leaves and flowers. Our correspondent adds : 
“The ‘household staff’ in No. 4 ‘helped’ Celia to spell ‘ nature.’ 
So much for the schoolboy.” 


The death of -—— at Kimberley, writes a South African corre- 
spondent, was very tragic. He was, as you know, the man who 
made “Long Cecil,” the gun presented to the garrison by 
Mr. Rhodes ; and in a hundred ways his great ability and sterling 
manly qualities helped us through the siege as much as any single 
individual after Mr. Rhodes and Colonel Kekewich. By an awful 
irony he was killed by the last shell which entered Kimberley. He 
was in his house lying on his bed resting before joining Mr. Rhodes 
at dinner, and the shell came right through the next house and 
then into ——’s, and simply expunged the room and—and every- 
thing else. I said to Rhodes a few days later what an irony was 
this death in the very moment of relief, and what a piece of sheer 
tragic ill-luck. But Rhodes looked very grave, and shook his head. 
“No,” he said, “it was no case of luck ;” and he told me how on 
three separate occasions within the last few days of the siege he 
saw —— have the most extraordinary escapes. ‘And so,” he 
added, “you see it was to be. What can you do when God is 
‘chasing a man for days?” I don’t know how this will strike you. 
But to me it seemed A®schylean. I can give you no notion of 
Rhodes’ solemn awe and earnestness. The bowed head, the rapt 
gaze, the broken voice you can perhaps imagine if you know the 
man. But not the impression made on us who heard it. What 
does Browning say : 

“ A sunset touch, 
A chorus ending of Euripides.” 


Sir Robert Romer, the head of the Hospital Commission, has 
a marked and interesting appearance. His tall figure, handsome 
clean-shaven face, with the eternal eyeglass always noticeable, 
must be familiar to every Londoner. He invariably walks home 
from the Law Courts after his day’s work, pausing to look in at 
the Atheneum. Of late he has become a pretty constant attendant 
at the Garrick Club, where he has become an intimate acquaint- 
ance of Sir Henry Irving. His own friendships have been mainly 
literary and legal, whilst his greatest chum is probably Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. As the past week has proved, Lord Justice Romer is 
utterly indifferent to public opinion. He is a strong, honourable 
man whom England has grown to respect and admire; but he 
has never gone out of his way to gain popularity, like some other 
judges who might be named. His only political appearance was 
at a famous bye-election at Brighton, when he came forward as 
the Liberal candidate after Sir William Marriott changed his 
convictions. Nobody was probably more thankful that he was 
not elected than Romer himself, though he worked hard for his 
party. Now he is certainly a Liberal-Unionist, but still more an 
Imperialist. He will certainly wind up the South African investi- 
gations at the earliest possible moment, and will bring to them 
powers of rapid investigation combined with a charm and a tact 
well calculated to elicit information. 
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When the Romer family of five sons and two daughters were 
growing up, the young folk delighted in what they called “ Gilbert- 
baiting.” Their next-door neighbour was Mr. W. S. Gilbert, of 
Savoy fame. Asa recent trial has shown, the dramatist is easily 
ruffled, and he certainly was by the noisy merriment of the lively 
family, who persisted in “kicking up a shindy” when he wanted 
absolutely Carlylean quiet. Over his house he had put a stone 
ship, presumably carved in commemoration of the success of 
H.M.S. Pinafore, and he objected to this being the target for the 
catapults of the young Romers. They are now all grown up. Two 
are medical men, the younger being partner with the great sprain 
specialist, Dr. Wharton Hood, and one is a solicitor. Mr. Mark 
Romer, famous as an oarsman at Trinity Hall, is now a _ barrister, 
and Captain Cecil Romer has left the Staff College to join his 
regiment, the Dublin Fusiliers, at the front, and steered the first 
armour train in the present war. 


It was Victor Hugo’s first publisher, was it not, who made his 
fortune by accepting MSS. “on the spot”? Apparently there is 
an Irish editor who follows in his footsteps. The following is 
addressed to a contributor in a recent number of the A// Jreland 
Review : “1 only read two sentences of your MS. when I sent it 
to the compositors. The fire, force, vitality, and power, the Faith 
and Hope of it when I read it all in print left me panting.—Ep.” 
It is not everybody who would be glad to be left panting in this 
weather. 


Let no one deny to the stolid Teuton a sense of humour as 
well as those weighty and solid qualities which are German by 
common admission. A well-known Prussian writing last winter to 
an English friend who was suffering from anxiety—and with 
some excuse—for the fortunes of the British Army in Natal bade 
the nervous Londoner be of good cheer. “Take courage, friend,” 
wrote the Teuton. “ Even now I see that things are mending for 
your glorious country. Buller removed from the Tugela may now 
not cross so often.” 


It is curious news that gold has been discovered in paying 
quantities in Egypt. A famous mining engineer has been pro- 
specting in the land of the Khedive, and has convinced some great 
financial names that there is a practical certainty of gold-mining 
on a considerable scale in the tracks of those pioneers of the 
modern gold industry, the ancients. Fancy a Johannesburg in the 
Nile Valley. Yet it seems a quite likely prospect. Truly the 
romance of Egypt is inexhaustible. 


The death of the Rev. A. R. Vardy, headmaster of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, removes a somewhat striking figure 
from the ranks of the headmasters. He was a capable if not 
brilliant scholar, but his strength lay in organisation. He did a 
great deal for his school at Birmingham, and what he did will not 
pass away with him ; for it consisted largely in providing for better 
salaries for his staff, by which he has permanently raised the 
school. It should not be forgotten that no small part of this 
increase was given at his own cost. Mr. Vardy did little to thrust 
himself into notice, but his rare speeches at the Headmasters’ 
Conference were conspicuous amid the somewhat hollow rhetoric 
which satisfies that assembly ; they were listened to, and deserved 
it. If Mr. Vardy had been born a generation later, he would have 
been a useful man on the Board of Education. 
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A BALLADE OF JULY 


MERMAIDs dripping;from every scale, 
Naiads breasting a stream at ease, 
Dryads deep in their leafy pale— 
Think in the stifling town of these ; 
Venus carved on a marble frieze, 
The brine on her scattered locks scarce dry, 
A muslined lass in a mood to tease— 
Such are the fancies that haunt July. 


The lazy beat of a fat trout’s tail, 
The broken stream round an angler’s knees, 
The distant gleam of a wind-puffed sail— 
Think in the stifling town of these ; 
A whiff of salt on a south-west breeze,’ 
Wild gulls afloat betwixt sea and sky, 
A slope of heather with noisy bees— 
Such are the fancies that haunt July. 


The frothing crown of a pot of ale 
Flanked by a platter of bread and cheese, 
The plash of milk in a milkmaid’s pail— 
Think in the stifling town of these ; 
Fruits that hang from the orchard trees 
Ripe for the mouth and gay for the eye, 
Sloes and the gipsy blackberries— 
Such are the fancies that haunt July. 


Snow on the mountains, foam on the seas— 
Think in the stifling town of these ; 

Curds and cream that in whiteness vie— 
Such are the fancies that haunt July. 


MRS. GREEN 
I 


‘* A BETTER-NATURED little fellow nor Green never step in 
a pair 0’ boots,” said Mrs. Green thoughtfully. ‘‘ But 
grieve! ah, ’e do grieve! I took ’im in las’ night to see 
pore James Wood a-dyin’, but ’e ’adn’t set there two 
minutes afore ’e ups an’ outs with a shillin’. ‘In Gawd’s 
name get ’im a drop o’ brandy,’ ses’e. An’ out ’e runs a- 
cryin’ like a child. Couldn’t abear to see it, ’e couldn’t.” 

She paused, and looked at me with mournful triumph. 

‘*No,” said I, with sympathetic incredulity. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Green, ‘them was ’is wery words. 
‘In Gawd’s name get ’im a drop of brandy,’ ses ’e, an’ ’e 
planks down the shillin’ on the table that careless it might 
’ave been a farden—never lookin’ at it twice nor nothin’— 
an’ away ’e rushes. I mustn’t never take ’im ¢here no 
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more. Ah, ’e ’as a feelin’ ’eart! You couldn’t want a 
better-natured little chap. But brandy won’t never do 
pore James no good no more, nor nothin’ else.” 

She sighed deeply, and made a spasmodic dab at a 
shelf she had already dusted twice in the intervals of our 
conversation. 

Mrs. Green is the wife of our gardener. He was once 
a sailor on an old coasting trader. I hear that Green’s 
powers of swearing are something phenomenal, and appa- 
rently he exhibits them on request with the best good- 
will in the world. He is short and tubby, the regular cut 
of a seaman, with a fat face that is never anything less. 
than beaming. 

When we are ‘‘out of a cook” or “looking for a 
housemaid”—a search in which we never seem to be 
entirely successful—Mrs. Green comes up to do a day’s 
charing. She can neither read nor write ; but she is more 
amusing than many a woman who can. 

‘* How zs poor James?” I said, for I found the feeling 
heart of Green rather a difficult subject to pursue. 

‘*°E’s a-prayin’ to go,” said Mrs. Green, fixing me 
with a tragic eye ; ‘‘a-prayin’ to go, eis. Oh! ’e do cry 
somethin’ awful to Gawd to take ’im. It rends the gar- 
mingts to ’ear ’im. I don’t think there’s many in this 
village ’cept me an’ ’is mother as knows what that young 
man ’as gorned through. Ah! it ’ill be a blessed release.” 

She turned with resolution and completely re-dusted. 
the shelf. 

“You go in very often to help them, I know, Mrs.. 
Green,” said I after a minute. 

‘‘There till twelve las’ night,” said Mrs. Green, in- 
stantly ceasing to dust. ‘I sits with ’im, you see, while 
Mrs. Wood lays down. ‘But don’t blame me, Mrs. 
Wood, my dear,’ ses I, ‘if ’e goes off that sudden I can’t 
call you,’ ses I, ‘ because ’e might go off in the twinkle 
of a heye, so to speak,’ ses I, ‘as no one knows so well 
as you.’ ‘Mrs. Green,’ ses she, ‘you’ve been a kind 
neighbour to me,’ ses she; ‘no better ever was,’ ses she ; 
‘an’ ’Eving bless you for hall your goodness,’ ses she, 
‘ which is what I never can,.’” 

She spoke with bowings and foldings of the arms and 
a dramatic mingling of dignity and politeness. 

‘*T am glad she appreciates your kindness,” said I. 

***7'll lay yer out, James,’ ses I,” said Mrs. Greer 
with startling suddenness. ‘‘‘ I'll lay yer out, come what 
may,’ that’s what I ses to ’im yesterday. ’E ’as my 
promise, an’ whatever time the call comes, mornin’, noon 
or night, I'll keep my word. It comforted ’im a lot, that 
did.” 

‘©T am sure it must have,” I said. 

‘*The doctor doesn’t think as ’e’ll last another week,’” 
she resumed reflectively. ‘‘ But ’e don’t suffer—not now. 
They won’t let ’im suffer. Drecly the pain begins they 
give him morphy. ’E ’as to ’ave it stronger hevery time. 
It’s a good thing ’e’s always been a good lad, for ’e won’t 
’ave no chanst to think of ’is himmortal soul now ’e’s. 
begun morphy. / knows what it is! No death-bed textes 
once you begin morphy! It halways seems to me rather 
a flyin’ in the face of Gawd, so to speak, and a spitin’ o” 
the plans of Providence. But there, James ’as been a 
good lad. Perhaps the pain ’e’s ’ad ’ill be enough to save 
im.” 

A few days later, as we were still looking unsuccess- 
fully for a housemaid, Mrs. Green came up again to 
‘* char.” 

‘Is aunt in London’s to lay ‘im out,” she told 
me, with dignified resignation. ‘‘I ’aven’t no feelin’ 
about it. I should ’ave liked to do it, of course, but we 
all’as our little trials, an’ it’s a thing as should suttenly be 
kep’ in the family if there’s someone ’andy. Mrs. Wood, 
she apolergized ; but I ’aven’t no feelin’ about it. James 
arsked ’is aunt ’isself, an’ she’s a-comin’ down as soon as. 
’e’sgone. But ’e won’t make much of a corp, though i 
grieves ’is pore mother to think it. ’E’s too wore away. 
’E won't do much credit to no one’s layin’ out.” 
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She sighed gloomily. 

‘‘Did you know ’e was baptized yesterday into the 
Church, Miss ?” 

‘* But Mrs. Wood is chapel,” said I, surprised, ‘‘ and 
so is Wood himself.” 

‘*Chapel is as chapel does,” said Mrs. Green firmly. 
‘¢¢Six months my boy’s laid ill,’ ses Wood to me, ‘an’ 
not one of my hown people come anigh me—me that 
’ave been chapel regular since I was married,’ ses ’e! ‘ But 
the parson,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ the young ladies, an’ the good little 
curick, an’ all the church ’ouses in the parish,’ ses ’e, ‘’as 
surprised me with their kindness an’ their port-wine,’ ses 
’e, ‘a-comin’ constant an’ a-readin’ to my James ; an’ since 
’e wishes it, a Christian ’e shall die.’” 

‘‘But we're all Christians, Mrs. Green,” said I, 
** Church or chapel.” 

‘*That’s your kindness, Miss,” said Mrs. Green, with a 
superior smile. ‘* But Wood ’opes as ’ow it ’ill give some 
of they Dissentiers a nasty turn.” SYLVIA. 


WAR AT CLOSE QUARTERS—! 
By a TROOPER OF COMPTON’S HORSE 


WHEN Compton’s Horse went to the barracks in Bedford to be 
enlisted, an old man with a wrinkled, ruddy face was tottering 
about the barrack-yard leaning on a stick. His scanty white hair 
was cropped short, and in spite of his infirmity there was a pre- 
cision about his movements which bespoke the old soldier. The 
Queen’s shilling was taken and the papers signed, and we 
adjourned to the sergeants’ mess. There we learnt that the old 
man was called the “ Father of the Regiment” by the Bedford- 
shires. One by one he drew us apart and told us with tears in 
his voice that he had “no one at the front.” He had served his 
Queen and country all his life. He had had two sons in the 
army. They were both dead—one in action, one by sickness. 
He himself was too old to fight. And he drew his hearer closer 
to him to say: “I’m proud of you, my boy, I’m proud of you! I 
wish I were young again and going with you. I wish my son 
were going out with you. My boy,” and here he dropped his 
voice to a whisper and spoke close to his listener’s ear, “if only 
you would write me a letter from the war. 1 should feel so much 
less lonely. I’m an old man, my boy, and I’ve always had some 
one at the war since I was a soldier myself.” 

And we left him radiant, happy as a king, with the promise that 
he should still have some one at the front. 

When we embarked at the Docks there were many faces 
blurred and misty with the imminent tears. A father was saying 
“good-bye” to his son. The man was a general; the boy a full 
corporal in the Leicestershire Yeomanry. ‘Good-bye, my boy. 
I wish I were coming with you. Good-bye. Remember your 
mother—and your duty.” “Good-bye, sir.” After the hand-clasp 
the boy drew himself up to attention, and as he saluted his father’s 
rank in military fashion you might see the upward jerk of his 
chin tell of a lump in the throat bravely swallowed. 

At Cape Town we lay for a day alongside the quay before 
disembarking. Stationed next but one to us lay the Orient with 
the first batch of Boer prisoners on board. The night was calm 
and clear, so many of us lay on deck wrapped in a blanket. I 
was still awake at midnight, staring up at the diamond-studded 
sky, across which lay the Milky Way like a bridal veil. I heard 
a shout from the other ship, followed by an unmistakable, though 
quiet, splash. 

We had heard that the previous night three Boer prisoners 
had been shot, having been surprised in an attempt to strangle 
the sentry. So I jumped up and ran to the side. The adjoining 
Station was vacant. Across the intervening space a ring of ripples 
was widening into nothing. In the clear starlight I could see 
dark figures hurrying to and fro along the decks. 

I watched on. Presently a faint ripple began to circle from 
under the bow of a lighter moored alongside. A man was swim- 
ming for his life noiselessly and steadily towards our ship. They 
had evidently not yet seen him from the Orienzé, for he was swim- 
ming from a new starting-place. I could see his dark head 
moving slowly in the water. Then came a command and two 
shots in quick succession from the deck of the Orient. 

A bright splash showed for an instant on each side of the 
human target. But, although I was ready to swear he was not 
hit, the man’s head disappeared. Strain my eyes as I might, I 
could not see it again, 
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Twenty minutes later I was still lying awake and alert. L 
heard some confused noises from the far side of the harbour. 
The poor devil had swum over half a mile in his attempt to escape, 
had dived when fired at, and swum back under water to the 
shadow of his ship, before starting for his longer swim, only to be 
captured by the armed guards who watch over the convicts build- 
ing the breakwater where he came ashore. 

When daylight spread: like a glory over the Lion Hill and 
lighted the white clouds that are known as the tablecloth, a train 
steamed slowly into the other side of the quay. It stopped not a 
dozen yards from the side of the Kent. As we had no orders to 
go ashore, we crowded along the rails to watch. 

Dirty, unshaven faces crowded to the windows for an instant 
and disappeared. Then here and there a miserable, weary figure 
would lean over the door, offering an empty cup or pannikin in 
mute appeal to the stevedores and dock loafers. 

It was a second consignment of prisoners from Kimberley. 
They were a miserable horde: old men and young boys; not a 
dozen in the train were in the prime of manhood. One phrase L 
overheard describes them aptly: “Like a lot o’ bloomin’ hop- 
pickers in Kent.” Their clothes were ragged, their only posses- 
sions a blanket or horse-rug and some food tied up in a hand- 
kerchief. Some supported themselves with sticks when at last 
they got out of the train, stiff and weary, and were marched 
between an armed guard to the prison ship. 

One white-haired old man carried an antiquated green 
umbrella and leant heavily on the shoulder of a boy who did not 
look fifteen. And these were a part of the great army we had 
captured! The next day we disembarked to march into camp at 
Maitland—the Leicestershire, the Denbighshire Yeomanry, and. 
Compton’s Horse. How glad the horses were to get out into the 
sunlight again! Shut up for a month between decks, it was difficult 
to hold some of them back as they rushed down the gangway on 
to the Quay. 

It was noon, the sun was pitilessly hot, and sand martins 
twittered and perched on the telegraph wires as they do at home. 
The Denbighs and Leicesters saddled their horses and went by 
train. We of Compton’s Horse had our saddles packed and sent 
by wagon. We tramped a weary six miles along dusty roads, 
leading our horses. But although the walk was fatiguing, it was 
brightened by the%sympathy of the people along the route. As we 
started from the docks a bevy of ladies in cool summer frocks dis- 
tributed bunches of grapes to us. As we passed through Wood- 
stock big baskets of buns and cakes were sent out, and the Salt 
River people belied their name by bringing us lemonade and 
ginger beer. 

While at Maitland a very pathetic incident occurred. A lady and 
her little ten-year-old daughter, who had been shut upin Kimberley 
during the siege, came to see our camp. The City Imperial Volun- 
teer battery] were practising at a range near by. Directly she 
heard the boom of the guns, the little one ran to her mother, cry-- 
ing, “ Where shall we run to hide, mammy? Where shall we run 
to hide?” After living so long close to bomb-proof shelters the 
child was lost in, Maitland, which is as flat and dusty as Aldershot. 

It was from Maitland Camp that I broke out one night in 
search of change and distraction. I found it in a little wayside 
beerhouse kept byza_Dutchman of pronounced Boer sympathies. 

Sitting at a little table were two smoke-grimed men, who, by 
the way they wore their blue overalls and the straightforward 
challenge of their eyes, were plainly English mechanics. In fron 
of them was a row, of empty,bottles and a couple of glasses. 
called for a couple of bottles of ticky beer and asked them to 
drink with me. Similar in character to English four-ale, ticky 
beer is so called because it costs a threepenny bit, or ticky, a 
bottle. 

The elderjman, a gigantic Scotsman, opened the conversation : 
“ It isn’t often we meet an Englishman in here,” he said. “The 
landlord of this place is a ruddy Boer, and we hardly like pushing~ 
our money over to_him. But at the other pub down the road there’s 
such a lot of our chaps from the works, and a reg’lar rowdy gang. 
So when me and my mate wants a quiet drink”—his companion. 
winked significantly—“ we comes in here.” 

‘“‘ You’re out the same way as myself, then,” I said. 

The young man‘answered—a spare, shrunken little chap with 
a trace of a Cockney accent. “ Well, we’ve just brought a train 
in; at least, Tom has. I’m his mate, you know, and we’ve 
overhauled the engine; but we’re not rightly off duty till ten 
o'clock.” 

“ Have you been up to the front ?” 

“ Ay, mate. I took the first train up to Kimberley with troops. 
It’s a slow business, enough to break the heart of a driver who’s 
used to being up to time. Forty miles and then wait ten minutes. 
for rations to be served out. Fofty miles and then wait. twenty 
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minutes to water horses. Forty miles and wait twenty minutes to 
feed horses. Forty miles and wait a quarter of an hour to shift a 
chap with sunstroke, so as the doctor can get at him.” 

“ Are you going up again?” said I, for we were hoping that a 
train would spirit us off to the front. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m off again to-morrow, and we shan’t be 
back under the week.” 

“I hope you'll take us up when we go.” 

“ Ah, laddie, it’ll make your heart sore if ye go up this line. 
From Orange River up to Kimberley ye could find your way 
without roads or lines by British graves. There are mounds with 
a couple of old sleepers off the line crossed fora headstone. Heaps 
of stones with a bit of tartan gartering tied on a stick to mark the 
place. Cairns with a helmet over them, with a lance or a stirrup 
iron sticking out. Oh! laddie, there are many good men under 
the sod between here and Kimberley. I’ve been over all the 
battle-fields on the line, and it’s terrible ! it’s terrible !” 

“TI suppose you brought down the wounded when you came 
back ?” 

“T recollect one chap, a fellow-townsman of mine, came froin 
Aberdeen. He was with Andy Wauchope when he was killed. 
Ye’ve read of it?” he asked solemnly. 

ie (tl 

* Ye remember how he cried out that it wasn’t his fault when 
he gave the fatal order, how when his men had rallied and he 
found three parts of them gone Wauchope went clean mad with 
grief, and rushed at the trenches with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, waving his arms and crying ‘I'll be revenged for my poor 
lads !? Twenty others followed him in that mad charge. When 
his body was found there were forty-six bullet wounds through it.” 

AUSTIN FERRAND. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PEKIN: A WOMAN’S APPEAL 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLook 


WILL you, O will you use all your influence with the public to 
get them to zwsis¢ that the allies must push on to Pekin, lest 
peradventure there be one of our people left who will tell us the 
truth as to how our best and dearest died? The thing that is 
hardest to bear in all this hideous time is that @// is rumour, all 
surmise. It is, moreover, extremely unlikely that every European 
has perished. Many would be left for dead after that final sortie— 
if there was a final sortie—and might possibly be rescued and 
carried into hiding by friendly Chinese of the merchant classes. 

My people know the Chinese well. One of my uncles was in 
Newchwang for twenty-five years, and they all say that cupidity 
is a stronger passion even than the lust of blood, and that the 
merchant classes are so astute and far-seeing that they would 
fully reckon on the exceeding great reward that would result from 
the saving of amy European life in this dreadful crisis. 

The Outlook has been so far-seeing, so wise, so prophetic 
even, in everything concerning this Yellow danger that its words 
cannot fail to have weight. Will you use this influence for those 
who may yet live in that terrible far-off city, and on behalf of those 
who weep and agonise helplessly at home? 

Think of that poor mother, Mrs. Poole, mother of Dr. Words- 
worth Poole and Captain Poole—both of them the very flower of 
young England—“ brilliant and brave and kind ”—and the hundreds 
of others in this dreadful time. 

Thirty years ago, my mother tells me, my aunt used to sleep 
with a loaded revolver under her pillow for fear of the “ Sword 
racks,” as they were called then. 

Will you use your influence with everyone you come across to 
get the consensus of opinion centred on the necessity to let the 
Japanese or somebody march on Pekin? 

This is quite inconsequent and badly expressed, but I am half 
crazy with grief and sleeplessness. A WoMAN. 


MR. ARNOLD WHITE AND THE NAVY LEAGUE 
Zo the Editor of THE OvuTLooK 


_ Your correspondent “ White Ensign,” in The Outlook of July 7, 
is pleased to be facetious at the expense of Mr. Arnold White and 
the Navy League. The art of chopping logic is no new invention, 
but when applied to serious matters is somewhat out of place. I 
am not concerned with the attack on Mr. Arnold White, who is 
well able to defend himself with language quite equal to the occa- 
sion, but your correspondent states that “the Navy League has 
given prominence to views which lack authority and are merely 
picturesque.” 


It may possibly interest “ White Ensign” to know that Mr. 
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Arnold White would not have penned the article in question, 

neither would the Navy League have published it in their Journal, 

had they not been satisfied that the statements contained therein 

were correct. Wo. Carus CRUTCHLEY, Secretary. 
The Navy League, 13 Victoria Street, S.W., July 15. 


MISSIONARY WORK 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your issue of July 7 is an observation to the effect that a 
missionary entering China has just the same difficulties to contend 
with as Augustine had when he entered England about thirteen 
hundred years ago. Now this is hardly the case, seeing that no 
fewer than seven bishops of the then flourishing Church in this 
country were deputed to meet Augustine on arrival in this island 
at the famous “ Synod of the Oak.” Augustine simply brought the 
island under the supremacy of Rome ; but he did not introduce 
Christianity into England. 

It must be remembered with regard to the protection of mis- 
sionaries that, as a rule, first-comes the missionary, then the 
trader with his intoxicating liquor, powder, and shot. Then there 
is trouble. After all, it was a true missionary—Livingstone—who 
first opened out Darkest Africa. Lord Salisbury, when speaking 
of the trouble caused by missionaries in China, did not mention 
the opium which England forces China to take against her will, 
China having tried to stamp out the use of this most pernicious 
drug. 

In China female infants are put to death at the will of the 
father ; wives are but slaves ; their sons are removed from their 
influence at ten years of age; and women of the better classes 
have their feet cruelly deformed for the sake of fashion, so as to 
confine them to the house. The inhuman cruelty of the Chinese as 
a people is well known. Well will it be for Europe if missionaries 
succeed in carrying the light of the Gospel to the people of China 
before they learn how to use their immense power ; and they are 
learning how to do this pretty fast at the present day. 

FAIR PLay. 


(“Fair Play” is not accurate. We did not say that the 
missionaries’ difficulties in China are “just the same” as those of 
S. Augustine, but that they were no greater—of course they are 
not quite of the same kind. When he speaks of “ England” he 
forgets that it was practically a conglomeration of different coun- 
tries in 597. In the West-Saxon country there was, no doubt, a 
branch of the Church already established. But the Jutes of Kent, 
among whom S. Augustine found himself when he landed at 
Ebbsfieet, were wholly heathens. The statement about the seven 
bishops deputed “to meet S. Augustine on arrival” is wildly 
inaccurate. S. Augustine landed in Kent in 597. The “Synod of 
the Oak” was held somewhere near Gloucester in 603, and the 
bishops were Celtic bishops, who came from South Wales to confer 
with S. Augustine.—ED.] 


CABLES AND THE ORIENTAL MUDDLE 
To the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


This is from the record of the House of Commons for 
Tuesday, 17th July : 


“SIR CHARLES DILKE. To ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what financial arrangement has been made with 
regard to the strategic cable about to be laid from the Island 
of Gutzlaff, at the mouth of the south channel of the Yangtse, 
to the North: and whether, having regard to the fact that the 
island is the landing-place of the cables of the Danish Great 
Northern Telegraph Company running to Nagasaki and 
Vladivostock, it is arranged that the offices at the end of the 
new line will be in British hands, and distinct from the offices 
in which foreign clerks are employed. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) 
said :—The proposed cable to Wei-hai-wei is not to be lai 
from Gutzlaff but from the Saddle Islands, which are some 
thirty miles further seawards. The Great Northern Company 
has no station on these islands. Arrangements will be made 
for the working of the new cable by a British staff. Negotia- 
tions are in progress with the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company as to the ownership of the cable. Pending the 
result the company will lay and work the line.” 


Now if the China Fleet seek isolation a cable from Saddle 
Islands to Wei-hai-wei will give it to them completely. But why 
not land the cable into foreign hands at Gutzlaff while cable 
stations at Hong Kong, Amoy, Shanghai, are manned by the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company? We may as well be con- 
sistent in our cable chaos, 
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I do not see why Sir Charles Dilke is making so much fuss, 
for this has been common street knowledge for years, and 
another massacre even could and would not create any ameliora- 
tion. You cannot teach the Admiralty or any department 
anything—until there is a massacre and then there is no 
responsibility. 

The House of Commons members seem to be all firing their 
little guns without aim or knowledge or co-operative purpose at 
the cable question. They are like the allies in China. 

ANGLO-CHINA. 


THE SOUL, THE MAN 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Is it not rather surprising that so eminent a man as Camille 
Flammarion should not be certain of the existence of the soul of 
man till after he had entered upon extensive researches? (vide 
your notice of “The Unknown”). What is the soul but your mind, 
your intelligence, yourself, ego? What the destiny of the soul 
may be none can tell ; but of its existence who can doubt who is 
conscious of life? D. Z. BEAUMONT. 

26 Waldegrove Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


SOME ‘*CURES’’ ABROAD 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the daily papers and the anxious queries of 
our acquaintances remind us that this is the time of year that the 
sick and sorry—the really unwell and the hypochondriacal—seek 
the reviving air and waters of a foreign Cure. The name of the 
Continental spas is legion, and might be treated in the manner of 
Sir Thomas Browne, discussing geography for invalids in the 
immortal “Letter to a Friend.” But the British public is not 
aware of very many. The Shah took his illness to Contrexéville, 
but not many English patients go there, and Aix-les-Bains is the 
solitary French resort which holds its own with the more popular 
German baths. It is beautiful ; there is music, the best in Europe, 
and the waters do wonders for the rheumatic, Aix is a serious 
cure, which means that you leave off much the worse for wear and 
had best take an after-cure after your course of waters—z.e. turn 
your eyes and take your feet unto the hills and a bracing climate. 
There is another Aix in Germany, by-the-bye, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with which Aix in France must not be confounded. Was it not 
thither that they brought “the good news from Ghent” in Mr, 
Browning’s poem? But this Aix is called Aachen nowadays, 
whereby errors as to the place and cure—not that of Aix-les-Bains 
—may be avoided. 

Aachen calls us to Germany, where are the baths most 
favoured by sick Britons. The most popular, of course, is Hom- 
burg. Thither the tribes go up—the tribes that have done them- 
selves too well in the London season—to repair their inner man 
against the ravages of distinguished c/e/s and to fortify themselves 
for future self-indulgence. It is a mildish cure that of Homburg, 
and the patients who crowd the pleasant watering-place amid the 
Taunus Mountains are not usually very serious invalids. For 
years the Prince of Wales went thither, and other royalties are 
well-known figures there, which, perhaps, accounts for the fact that 
the place has grown terribly fashionable and sophisticated, which 
in turn accounts for H.R.H.’s recent desertion of it. He has gone 
to Marienbad this last season or so; and Marienbad is so much 
more primitive than Homburg. There is so very little to do there, 
and the treatment is so much more rigorous, that he may look to 
escape being mobbed at Marienbad. Other resorts are Schlangen- 
bad—the serpent bath—Schwalbach, Wiesbaden—pleasant, but 
oh, so hot !—Baden-Baden, Kissingen, Ems, and so forth—there is 
no end to their number and variety. 

In spite of Marienbad’s growing prestige—a plant long watered 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who is regarded there as a 
sort of tutelary deity—the first of the “serious” cures is Carlsbad. 
As Homburg is, above all things, for gout, Carlsbad is famed 
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as the great resort for liver; but, indeed, for gout, liver, rheu- 
matism, and other horrors Carlsbad stands an easy first. Marien- 
bad has a reputation for reducing gout swiftly, a quality which 
attracts many Russians and allures the fattest people in the 
world. But Carlsbad is at once the most cosmopolitan resort of 
all and the hardest treatment. Here you rise at 5.30 and drink 
your water as elsewhere, but diet is more rigorously attended 
to. At the café where you eat your breakfast they will only 
give you coffee; your dry roll must be bought at the baker’s 
and carried to the café; while a waiter will think nothing of 
refusing you a dish disapproved of by your doctor. After 
a month or five weeks of this work, an “ after-cure” is necessary, 
quite, for the miserable patient is badly “pulled down.” We knew 
a man who omitted this tonic after his cure, and returned to 
London on business, where he was reduced to such a degree of 
weakness that he took to drink in sheer despair, and retired per- 
force in a “rest-cure.” Yes, Carlsbad is a serious place. The 
music is as good as at Aix (some people think even better); but 
after a week of the waters the gouty patient sometimes has a 
severe attack of gout, and thinks the last state worse than the 
first. It is not for weeks—sometimes months—afterwards that he 
begins to feel the benefit of his cure. So Carlsbad may claim 
that it gives its patients something more than the benefits of a 
regular life and fresh air, which is all that some sceptics allow to 
other watering-places. 


THE DEVIL AND THE CORNISHMAN 


FRoM “Our Cove,” an entertaining volume of Cornish tales 
and anecdotes which has just been published by Mr. J. Henry 
Harris, through Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, we take the following 
characteristic recital : 

“*My granfer played’n a clane-off trick wance, chimed 
in a newcomer. ‘It wasn’t very purty either to my seemin’, 
for by all accounts they had been good friends.’ 

‘Do ’ee mean yer granfer Tom ?’ 

* Ess.’ 

‘ Well, he was a purty radical all th’ days of his life. 

“Twas like this. He seed Ould Nick a swimmin’ in the 
say, and, by mistake like, Granfer Tom tuk un on board. 
Howsomever, he had more’n he bargained for, and when he 
seed Ould Scratch trying to hide his tail, ses ’ee to hisself, “ I’lk 
be even weth un.” 

‘So he smoothed his face, and says, pleasant-like, “ My 
good man, ef you have done any wrong and they’m after ’ee, 
I'm not the wan to give ’ee up wethout a run fort. Jump into 
thiccy cask and I'll head ’ee in.” 

‘Ould Scratch was mighty pleased, and in he pops into th’ 
cask, for he was tired like weth swimmen’, not being much 
used to salt water. 

‘Now Granfer was artful. After he had headed up th’ 
cask he found an auger in the cuddy, and began boring 
holes. 

‘“ What be ’bout ?” whispered Ould Nick. 

*“T wuddn’t stifle ’ee, my dear man,” says Granfer, boring 
away until there was wan big hole just where the tail ought to 
be coiled up. “Ef I can only catch un by th’ tail,” thought 
Granfer, “I’ve got un, for I’ve heerd tell as how the strength 
es in th’ tail ov un.” 

*“ Now you can be comfortable, my man,” says Granfer. 
And he watched and watched, and by-an’-by out peeps th’ tai} 
ovun. Granfer up weth his hatchet and cut un off weth wan 
stroke ! 

‘ How th’ tail ov un did leap! Overboard jumped th’ tail, 
and overboard flew th’ cask, for Ould Nick was bound to find 
his tail again !’ 

‘ Ded ’ee fish un up?’ asked a chorus of voices. 

‘Well, not to wance, for Granfer seed un far astern, float- 
ing on th’ top of the cask and heard un say: 

‘The devil’s a match for all th’ world, but a Cove man es 
more’n a match for th’ devil.” ” 





SUMMER TRAINS DE LUXE. Sleeping Cars and Restaurant 
Cars only. Engadine Express.— Daily to Bale, Ziirich, and Coire, for the 
Engadine. With Special Cars for Lucerne and Interlaken. Carlsbad 
Express. —Daily to Frankfort, Niiremberg, Eger (for Marienbad, Franz- 
ensbad, &c.), and Carlsbad. Sud Express.—Daily to Biarritz and 
Madrid. Tri-Weekly to Lisbon. Also Nord Express, Trans-Siberian 
Express, Luchon Express, Royan Express, Orient Express, Ardennes 
Express, &c. &c.—For further details, to reserve places, and tickets, apply 
to THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CoMPANY, 14 Cockspur Street, 
S.W. ‘* The Continental Traveller,” illustrated, post free. 
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ENDEAVOURERS 


Tue Alexandra Palace is a city set upon a slight eminence. 
It looks like an hotel that has once been fashionable. At 
its feet are a racecourse and a lake, and in the vicinage 
one finds Wood Green, Muswell Hill, Highgate, and 
sundry other places. At Muswell Hill is a house in which 
Tom Moore resided. At Muswell Hill too, R. L. S. 
would have remembered, the late lamented Messrs. 
Fowler and Milsom engaged in their final exploit. But 
Muswell Hill is really famous as having been one of the 
main stopping places of the Canterbury pilgrims. The 
remains of the Well contrived for their refreshment are 
visible to this day. Our business, however, is with the 
Alexandra Palace. 

It was Monday evening. We were twain. The 
Christian Endeavour people were doing great things at 
the Alexandra Palace. We would visit them. On the 
way we dined and smoked. There was a beautiful sky, 
rose and azure in the west, cool lavender in the east, and 
one of the Muswell Hill larks still sang. We approached 
the Alexandra Palace by a flank movement. After some- 
what of a climb we reached the Terrace and the Central 
Hall. The Terrace was redolent of roast viands; the 
Central Hall well-nigh deserted. At the bar, which is 
the first object of importance you come across, sundry 
thirsty souls were imbibing gaseous drinks. We sat 
down in a pair of immoral green chairs and ordered 
ginger beer. A waitress of somewhat more than or- 
dinary bone informed us that ‘“‘the ginger beer is 
just hout.” Wherefore we had lemonade and gave 
the lady tuppence. Whereupon she whispered to us 
privily that if we would like some bottled ale we could get 
it at ‘‘ the little bar away yonder.” This, let me hasten 
to say, must not be counted to the discredit of the 
Christian Endeavourers, any more than the legend which 
shines in letters of gold over the main bar, ‘‘ God helps a 
merry man.” Both ‘‘the little bar” and the legend are of 
entirely secular origin. 

What time one of us drank his “large leming,” the 
other of us adventured forth to inquire about ‘‘the meet- 
ing.” He was informed civilly that the only meeting left 
on that day’s programme would take place in ‘‘ Tent 
Endeavour ” almost immediately. We repaired therefore 
at once to ‘* Tent Endeavour.” It was a very fine tent, 
open at the sides, electrically illuminated, and filled 
apparently with young ladies, though here and there amid 
the blaze of blouses one descried a man or two. On the 
platform a missionary was talking about India. He had 
matter to communicate which rather takes the wind out 
of the sails of those who pooh-pooh missionary effort. 
For example, whether for weal or woe, the Sunday-schools 
of India are now attended by something like 250,000 
native children ; also, in Bengal alone eighty flourishing 
Christian Endeavour Associations have been established. 
This, and the like of it, means work, argue as one may. 

Meeting over, we adjourned to the Palace. Corks 
popped (all ‘‘ minerals”), crowds hastened to sup on the 
roasts by the Terrace, innumerable pennies were forth- 
coming for various expurgated living-picture shows, and 
at a stand in one of the galleries a middle-aged gentleman 
of benevolent aspect did a roaring trade in ‘‘ our celebrated 
marking-ink, which when once applied to any article or 
garment positively cannot be washed out.” In the 
‘*Press” room we had the pleasure of gazing upon 
a rosebud garden of typists, who, to all seeming, had 
nothing to do, and with true feminine humour had put the 
plaster-of-Paris busts which line the apartment to the 
purposes of stands for their summer hats. Close at hand, 
but hidden from the rude eye of the vulgar by ared screen, 
we found the Linotype machine upon which the Christian 
Endeavourers ‘‘comp.” their daily journal. ‘‘1 suppose this 
is the linnotype,” said a mildish male Endeavourer standing 
by. We said that we supposed it was and went out into 
the dusk. 
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Under the stars we judged that there was a fair amount 
of innocent courtship going on. Yet in the main the 
maidens went about in bevies, with mayhap two youths to 
seven ofthem. One such party we encountered walking ina 
darkish grove and inquired of them which way that path 
might lead. And a damsel with fine eyes—you could see 
they were fine eyes even in the dark—made answer de- 
liberately and said, ‘‘ This way leads to the White City, 
sirs.” Which reminded us of Bunyan. The ‘ White 
City,” however, we found to consist of a gathering of 
ordinary tents in a meadow, resembling greatly the en- 
campment of Her Majesty’s Volunteer forces at Bisley. 
And having passed through the White City, which was 
not only white but silent as the grave, we came at length 
upon a postern and the Queen’s highway. 

Later that night, after a sulphurous home-going on 
the Underground, we read in the organ of the Christian 
Endeavourers these lines : 


Heroes and saints of the past 

Who struggled and wrought and died ; 
This is their glory at last, 

They are the souls who tried. 


May one take it that the virtue and function of Christian 
and other Endeavourers is simply to ‘‘ try”? 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE FETE—CHINA AND “OUR GREAT ALLY” 


Paris: July 19 

THE great event of the year to numerous good people—the Féte 
Nationale—has come and gone, and there must be many who 
breathe more freely in consequence. A gathering of so many 
hundreds of thousands is always an anxious affair for those charged 
with the preservation of order and the public safety, more espe- 
cially in a city like Paris, where inflammable elements are never 
wanting, and there is always the will, even where the way is not 
plain, to utilise them to the worst advantage. It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to record that no very serious event took place—a few 
broken heads here and there, the wrecking of a café at the 
Porte Maillot on the occasion of the review (a fine spectacle in 
which about 20,000 men of all arms took part), and a severe crush 
on the evening of the illuminations at the Place de la Concorde, 
in which a number of women were pretty badly injured, about 
complete the tale of casualties. The usual threats of political 
demonstrations had been freely indulged in ; but the Paris police— 
a body I admire more and more as I observe them—are well able 
to deal with this class of work, and took precautions of such 
magnitude that if there had been any real intention to riot (which 
I much doubt) it must have failed. M. Lépine is a wise official 
and leaves nothing to chance. 

Over 800 public open-air balls were authorised! These take 
place at the “carrefours” or junctions of several streets, and from 
small stands erected in the proximity orchestras of various quality 
provide the wherewithal for the dancing, which, beginning about 
nine, lasts well on to four or five next morning. These proceedings 
commenced on Friday night, and continued on Saturday and 
Sunday nights ; in some cases even on Monday dancing was still 
going on. In company with a French artist and his wife I sat out 
one of these “ balls.” It was very amusing, exceedingly decorous, 
perfectly sober, and under the bright moonlight was, we all agreed, 
more like a scene in opéra-bouffe than anything in real life. 
Everything was in its place: moon, cabaret, comic innkeeper 
distributing drinks to happy peasants in real tin cups, ancient 
village church (o.p. side), a bustling garde champétre (a sham 
one this time) ; and a wall of advertisements, which at first seemed 
intrusive, was obviously only the usual rideau d’entr’acte a little 
out of place. The firework display struck me as peculiarly feeble ; 
but the beautiful illumination in pure white from the Place de la 
Concorde to the Arc de l’Etoile never palls. Itis as much a thing 
to remember as an illumination of Edinburgh, a sight not to be 
surpassed in any part of the world. 

Poor Generalissimo Jamont! By following the action of 
General Delanne in resigning his position rather than serve under 
the new Minister of War, he gained for himself the plaudits of the 
whole Nationalist Press—the Buckler, the Rampart, the Tower of 
Strength—all this and more he was to begin with—to-day no 
epithets are too mean for him. “ Little, little character !” drivels 
one of the gang. And why? Because after a subscription to meet 
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the expense of “affiching” (pardon the coining of a word for 
which we have no equivalent) his letter of resignation throughout 
France—representing an expense of about £2,000—had been suc- 
cessfully raised, the unfortunate Jamont writes, quite properly, to 
the Minister, openly condemning the proceeding. The letter has 
been placarded all the same, but the enthusiasts have been made 
rather ridiculous, and resent the position, as well as the wasted 
money. No one has much regretted this resignation. General 
Jamont was much too old for the position, and his capacity was 
far from being undoubted. Politically he has fallen between two 
stools. 

The Chinese position has cast a gloomy shadow over every- 
thing here, as elsewhere in Europe. The expeditionary force is 
being fitted out as rapidly as the French red-tape system, which 
is considerably more developed than our own, will allow, and 
it is hardly necessary to say that all the details of the mobilisation 
will be “ greatly superior” to those of England in South Africa. 
The Madagascar precedent is kept modestly in the background. 
After all the boastings of the ease of taking London with 25,000 
men, it is curious to find complaints that the shipping trade of 
Marseilles is quite disorganised by the fitting out of the com- 
paratively small force now being despatched. But the certainty 
that this is only a beginning, and that none can tell how far things 
may go, checks any optimistic feeling. The country wants no 
more loans, no addition to its debt, with corresponding increase 
of taxes. But how else are the enormous expenses of a great war 
tobe met? And what about the vast sums invested by the public 
in Chinese securities, albeit guaranteed by Russia? She herself 
will be—is now—involved up to the hilt in a life and death 
struggle, which will strain her finances, how severely the future 
only will reveal. Dragged at the heels of “a great ally,” France 
has once more to face the twin furies—War and Debt. The credits 
asked for by Government were voted readily andall but unanimously 
before Parliament rose ; and it is, therefore, rather surprising to find 
aman like M. Méline, who has held office, and is likely some day to 
hold it again, endeavouring to embarrass the Ministry by contending 
that they are violating the Constitution by not assembling the 
Chambers to authorise a declaration of war. On the face of it, 
this is pure nonsense. The Chinese Ambassadors are all at their 
posts ; and war has not been declared. ‘The gutter-snipes of the 
Press are in their natural element in this sort of thing. It would 
appear that even M. Méline has caught the contagion. 

The long-looked-for opening of the first section of the ‘‘ Metro- 
politan” is now overdue. The line runs in a direct course from 
Vincennes to Porte Maillot, thus passing right from one end of 
Paris to the other, a distance of about eight miles. Including 
stoppages the passage will be made in twenty-seven minutes, so 
they say. Being entirely electric, and lavishly constructed, as all 
French public undertakings are, it will be a wondrous contrast to 
our poor old Underground. That is the worst of being a pioneer. 
People build a palace on the ground where you felled a forest— 
and talk of you as half a savage afterwards. I am told the tunnel 
is like an ice-house, which will make it popular if the present heat 
lasts. I observe the cases of sunstroke here are less numerous 
and less fatal than in London. The over-use of alcohol in such 
weather no doubt accounts for this. The summer drinks in 
France are light. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


SAD to say the season is really drawing to a close, and every one 
is talking about Scottish moors and yachting cruises, and we spend 
our time saying good-bye to our friends and hoping we shall meet 
in some part of the globe before very long. I don’t like saying 
good-bye, and I don’t like to think this happy summer is at an end. 
It has really been a very charming season, though so out of the 
usual. We have had no big balls and very few important 
functions ; but on the other hand every one has had more time to 
be friendly and sociable. We generally live in such a rush during 
the London season, that I think every one has enjoyed the con- 
trast this year presented. The end, too, was much gayer than the 
beginning. The good news from Africa has cheered us up a little, 
though, indeed, most of us have lost friends and relations in this 
sad war, and we cannot but sigh when we think of those blood- 
Stained battlefields. Carlton’s brother was dangerously wounded, 
and we were so afraid of what the next news might be that we 
hardly liked to accept any invitations. However, just before 
Henley week began, news arrived of his convalescence, so we 
wired to the Teddingtons, who had invited us down, to say that we 
could after all accept their kind invitation. I was really glad 
We could accept, for I had bought the sweetest dress for Henley, 
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and I did so much want to wear it. It was a white serge, with a 
sash and tie of crimson silk embroidered with white dots, and a 
hat trimmed with clouds of soft tulle, different shades of crimson 
and pink, just like a summer sunset. Even Carlton said it was 
pretty. There were few houseboats ; but many little boats. 

After dinner we sat on our friend’s houseboat. It really was 
delightful : illuminated boats darted about, the music from the 
different bands of singers sounded like fairy music, the soft 
laughter of women floated across the water. That wonderful 
nigger “ Squash” came to amuse us. He does not mind what he 
says, he really is a terrible man. He noticed that Carlton had 
fallen asleep, so he put his banjo close to the poor thing’s ear and 
began strumming the hymn, “Art thou weary, art thou 
languid?” Carlton woke up with a start, we all laughed ; which 
we ought not to have done, because it was really very shocking. 

What I have enjoyed most since Henley was the last day of 
the Eton and Harrow Match. As every one knows, I don’t care 
about cricket, but I do like dear little clean boys. Their fresh 
enthusiasm is so delightful to all us 4/as¢ people. We took a little 
Eton boy with us, a nephew of Carlton’s, and he did enjoy him- 
self. We had quantities of invitations to lunch, tea, and I think 
we managed about three luncheons and five teas, which was clever 
ofus. Why does one enjoy nibbling cold chicken in a roasting 
sun on top of acoach? Undoubtedly there is something piquant 
about it. All the stands were very full, except that new Mound 
stand. What a horrid thing it is! I wish they would take it 
away; but I hear they will not do so because it cost so much. 
Any one with a regard for her complexion would never sit there. 

I never remember anything much more thrilling than the last 
half-hour of the match last Saturday. Harrow had to make about 
one hundred and twenty-five runs in a little over half an hour. 
All the hundreds of people present awaited the result in breathless 
excitement. Could they do it ? we asked each other. The score 
slowly mounted up, amid cheers, groans, and much waving of pale 
blue and dark blue flags. I was dressed from top to toe in 
pale blue, so when I stood on top of the coach I was as good as 
several flags to the Eton side. My little nephew was crimson 
with excitement and hoarse with yelling. I hoped he would 
not do himself any harm, and I begged him to try to be 
calm. “I can’t, I can’t,’ he yelled; “fancy, if Harrow beats 
us; won't it be awful?” I nodded in sympathy; the excite- 
ment was too intense for speech. Five minutes to seven— 
nine runs to make. “ Hurrah!” shouted Teddy; “they can’t 
do it.” At that moment Harrow made a boundary. “ We're 
done now,” muttered the Eton side. One minute past seven and 
Harrow had made the final run. Before you could say “knife” 
the two schools had vaulted the rope, and were running towards 
the Pavilion with terrific yells, cheering. A stalwart body of 
police rushed a!so towards the Pavilion to try to keep the peace. 
I looked round for Teddy. He was gone. “Carlton,” I said, 
“we must find Teddy; he’ll be killed.” Every one was rushing 
on to the grass now, and we rushed too. The two schools were 
fighting in real earnest. Sticks were flying about; top-hats had 
been beaten to a shapeless mass of black. The police were over- 
whelmed by numbers. Little girls ran after their brothers and 
fought with parasols ; fathers who had gone to separate the com- 
batants got so excited that they also set-to and fought also. 
Carlton was in the thick, his top-hat gone, his tie pulled off. I 
caught sight of Teddy. I think his teeth were fastened into a 
Harrow boy’s hand. I rushed into the mé/ée, took Teddy by the 
collar, pulled him away, and kept a firm grip on him till I got him 
safely into the carriage. It was a wonderful sight to see the police 
tearing the buttonholes out, so that no one should know who was 
dark blue, who light blue. I hope no one was really hurt. I 
never thought before those nice quiet boys could become such 
little savages all of a sudden. It was quite a revelation. You 
cannot think what a relief it was to me to drive quietly home that 
evening with Carlton and Teddy, dishevelled though they were, 
safe and unhurt beside me. 


“HOTEL ALBEMARLE 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
FACING ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 
NEAR WAR OFFICE. 


REDECORATED THROUGHOUT. — 
HOTEL DE LUXE—CUISINE SOIGNEE. 


Telegrams—Hotel Albemarle, London. 
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A BOLD, BAD OPERA 


Ir we were bidden to lay out a shilling a head to look at a 
new painting for the reason that President Kruger had 
purchased an engraving of it for his bathroom, or if a 
publisher’s advertisement coaxed us to part with half a 
crown (net) for a new poetry book declared to be the 
favourite reading of Mr. Tod Sloan, we should probably 
pay up, just for the wild fun of the thing. The Englishman 
can see a joke, and, therefore, when Signor Puccini’s 
**Tosca” was dangled before him as an opera ‘‘ produced 
with great success in the principal cities of Italy and South 
America,” he gaily flung down his guinea fora stall. I can 
see a joke myself, and have sometimes even tried to make 
one; but the line must be drawn somewhere, and it should 
have been drawn on the hither side of ‘‘ La Tosca.” 

By what may be loosely and good-humouredly called 
its ‘‘ form” ‘‘La Tosca” courts attention as music-drama, 
but it turns out to be no more than musical theatricals— 
melodrama, with alleged music as a drag on the wheel. 
*“‘ La Bohéme” was concerned with nothing at all save 
some people eating and a lady who caught a very serious 
cold in a snowstorm ; but in ‘‘ La Tosca” Signor Puccini 
has sought to redress the balance, and has given us battle, 
murder, and sudden death. According to the book of 
words, the scene is ‘‘ Rome: June 1900,” and, if this were 
not an obvious misprint, one would be free to say that the 
state of Italian manners last month was only less shocking 
than the state of Italian music. But 1800 is meant, and 
Marengo. The rising of the curtain discloses a church 
interior. In the course of the act the sacristan recites 
the Angelus, dozens of worshippers straggle in, cross 
themselves with holy water and bow stiff knees to 
the high altar. A Cardinal, preceded by a cross-bearer, 
lights, and incense, passes across the church blessing the 
people; the bells are rung and a Te Deum is chanted. 
Certain worldlings said to me that one could now kill two 
birds with one stone and go both to church and to the 
opera in one evening. A cynic was busy between the 
acts forming a Syndicate, with a capital of five pounds, 
to present Mr. John Kensit with a box from which he 
might denounce the introduction of Popish ritual into the 
Royal Opera House of a Protestant country; and, 
though the actual cash receipts did not justify him in 
going to allotment, all the shares were eagerly applied 
for. Speaking seriously, however, a large number of 
people found it all very distasteful. In ‘‘ Parsifal” the 
case is different ; for the celebration of the feast of the 
Holy Grail is an integral part of the drama, whereas the 
ceremonial in ‘‘La Tosca” is no more than a Meyer- 
beerish show for which something other than religion had 
been better exploited. Worst of all, it is not well done, 
and, despite the organs, joy-bells and cannons, the 
noisy finale never succeeds in dissembling its essential 
feebleness. Before the curtain rises for the second 
act the music is ‘not quite sure if it is part of a uni- 
versally known composition by Tschaikowski or of a 
brand-new opera by Signor Puccini, but it soon learns the 
truth and bows to its fate without questioning, until the 
curtain falls to a shocking variation on one of Wagner's 
noblest inventions. Between these points I did not hear 
a single phrase which rose above the pretty or the bom- 
bastic; though the torture, by the Wicked Baron, of 
Tosca’s painter-lover, which was almost as intolerable 
and vulgar as the similar scene in ‘‘ The Sign of the 
Cross,” and Tosca’s stabbing of the Wicked Baron at the 
height of his amorous frenzy, are certainly situations not 
likely to evoke great music even from a man who is 
capable of writing it. I am told that the third act is so 
full of sincere and beautiful passages that people who find 
the first and second acts uninspired and ineffective cannot 
sit it out without being converted to a belief in Signor 
Puccini’s genius ; but I challenge anybody to declare that 
the climax, when Tosca, over Cavaradossi’s body, finds 
that the bullets from the cartridges which both she and 
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her lover believed to be blank have pierced his heart, 
would not be far more effective in the theatre as a spoken 
play. And if music cannot ennoble and intensify drama, 
let music be bundled back to its proper place—to the old- 
fashioned opera with a string of pleasant tunes and no 
dramatic pretence. Happily, music can do these things, 
and music-drama is the highest art-form in the world. But 
Signor Puccini and the other Italians cannot do them, 
because the Italians are only a songful and tuneful and 
not a musical people. A number of Signor Puccini's com- 
patriots, who naturally wish to see the Royal Opera 
become the Royal Italian Opera once more, very warmly 
applauded his earnest effort, and of course the casual 
opera-goers, who feel, when the composer himself appears 
before the curtain, that they are assisting at an artistic 
function of high importance, joined in; but ‘‘ La Tosca” 
in England was not a success. 

I hesitate the less to speak my mind about “La 
Tosca” because, so far as I can learn, ‘‘ Tristan” is the 
price we have paid to hear it. There has been, and 
apparently will be, no ‘‘ Tristan” in England this year. 
Both in sorrow and in anger I must record, also, the 
surprise and regret which Friulein Ternina’s part in all 
this has excited among those who have hailed her as the 
greatest living operatic artist. I am at a loss to under- 
stand it. If Fraulein Ternina wants to wear pretty frocks 
as a relief to her boy’s clothes in ‘‘ Fidelio,” or her simple 
white in ‘‘ Siegfried” and ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” and is 
willing to sing poor music to gain her end, I can only 
invoke the inscrutability of Woman and hold my peace, 
It is more probable, however, that Friulein Ternina, 
splendidly ambitious as she is, has wanted to prove her- 
self a great tragic actress of the modern school. In ‘'La 
Tosca” she has failed, as the most wonderful Briinnhilde, 
Sieglinde, Ortrud, in the world was bound to fail in such 
a work. E. J. O. 


HERTFORD HOUSE 


Tue Wallace collections continue to draw a great crowd 
every day, and Hertford House will certainly become one 
of the most popular sights in London. Though the 
country visitor rarely utters blasphemies against the 
National Gallery or the British Museum, he does not love 
them. They are insistently ‘* public buildings ” and indis- 
putably places to which he has the right and almost the 
duty of entrance. But the big house in Manchester Square 
is different, and one passes the jealously shut doors of 
smaller mansions to enter it with a proud feeling of 
privilege. At Trafalgar Square an impersonal tax- 
collecting Commonwealth presides, but at Manchester 
Square the shades of a courtly host and _ hostess 
seem graciously to welcome the man who has come 
to look at their fine things. The pictures hang over 
chairs and cabinets, sharing the walls with clocks and 
mirrors. All through there is the air of a stately 
home rather than of a conventional museum or art 
gallery, and it is just this which makes Hertford House 
so much more valuable than its collections could ever have 
been had the donors directed or allowed them to be dis- 
persed for the strengthening of the older institutions. 
One of the most frequent causes of failure in artists who 
have promised well is their habit of working for exhi- 
bition in academies, salons and set shows rather 
than for the conditions in which their pieces will 
be most looked at and longest preserved. The 
power of the press-cutting asserts itself deep down 
in the modern artist’s sub-consciousness—and some 
times much nearer to the surface—with the result 
that canvases which are to hang for two or three genera- 
tions in modest dining-rooms are wrought with primary 
reference to their few weeks’ struggle for existence 
against hundreds of gilt frames and scores of hand-made 
oleographs. A great picture first and foremost is almost 
as rarely achieved for an exhibition as a great poem for @ 
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reviewer ; and although it would be absurd to declare 
that most of the pictures and other objects of art in the 
Wallace collections were produced without professional 
self-consciousness, it is undeniable that they are im- 
measurably less open to the charge than is the bulk of 
modern work. It is not far from Hertford House to the 
Royal Academy, and the many people who have been 
doing the two in one afternoon have indeed been dull if 
they have not perceived the difference. 

But it must not be inferred that the big house lacks 
pictures in the grand manner. The Titian so long lost— 
‘Perseus and Andromeda,” painted for Philip II. of 
Spain—is a great find, and there are no sufficient reasons 
for doubting its genuineness. The three works by 
Velasquez alone would make Hertford House a place of 
pilgrimage, while the superb ‘‘ Rainbow” landscape by 
Rubens, the Rembrandts, the Franz Hals, the Watteaus, 
the Canalettos, and the Gainsboroughs, are only a few of 
the items any one of which would lift the collection out 
of the region of the negligible. The Bouchers are shown 
in the most favourable conditions, and are at least 
instructive. The numerous Meissoniers will draw on 
Bank Holidays, the Boningtons will go to the forming of 
a better instructed and probably less enthusiastic judg- 
ment on a remarkable and rather disappointing artist, 
the Corot and the Rousseau may lead the National 
Gallery to seek a Millet, and the bad pictures, of which 
there are naturally not a few, will be as useful—seeing 
that, almost without exception, they were thought good 
at one time or another—to the student of art history as 
they will be tiresome or unpleasant to the genuine artist. 

Leaving the pictures the other collections are almost 
as remarkable. In museums of miscellaneous objects 
there is usually an admixture of examples artistically con- 
temptible which are included for historical and educational 
reasons. The Wallace collections, however, as one would 
expect in the circumstances, contain very few things 
acquired in a curious or antiquarian spirit. The objects 
have nearly all been chosen on the ground of the appeal 
they made to the luxurious and princely tastes of their 
purchasers, and though these tastes may be obsolete and 
un-English, the treasures with which they were gratified 
are extraordinarily rich and splendid, even when they are 
aot fine and noble. Neither Fontainebleau nor Versailles 
displays such unalloyed magnificence. It is a better 
setting for Fragonard and Greuze than for Rembrandt 
and Velasquez, but Fragonard and Greuze are at home 
where Rembrandt and Velasquez are glorious exotics. 
For Hertford House, after all, is a bit of France in 
London. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


My dear old Sol— 

Pray excuse me for addressing you in the Latin tongue, 
But had I commenced this ode 

“ My dear old Sun” 

People might have jumped to the conclusion 
That I meant Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
Whereas I merely mean 

You, 

You who rise in the East 

And set in the West, 

And attain your meridian 

At 12 noon daily 

(Greenwich time) 

With such commendable regularity. 


II 


Sol, my boy, 

During the past few days 

{ have found myself compelled to indulge 
In profound reflections about you ; 

For example, 

It occurs to me 
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That you really are a hot ’un: 

Then it occurs to me again 

That you are like the dear women, 

Whose absence sets one wishing for their presence __ 
And whose presence sets one wishing for their absence ; 
Also it occurs to me 

That this is a fitting occasion 

For a little lyric cry. 


III 


Wherefore, O torrid and terrible one, 
Hearken !; 


Who is it frizzles Lesbia’s nose, 
And glues poor Laurence to his clo’es 
And keeps us all too limp to pose? 
Why, You! 


Who settles eating in a trice, 

And bids men swallow quarts in twice, 

And gets up fearful booms in “hice” ? 
Why, You ! 


Who crowds the ’buses full on top, 

And renders ’osses “ fit to drop,” 

While youth and age its brow doth mop? 
Why, You ! 


Who drives the serious and severe 

Into straw hats and costumes queer, 

And puts out Bass for ginger beer ? 
Why, You ! 


Who doth our hands so sticky make 
That when we meet a friend we quake 
And wipe in secret ere we “ shake”? 
Why, You! 

Who-—.— 

Eh? 

Well, of course, I’ll stop if you want me to, 

But I thought you liked it ; 

And as for “ feeble rhyming,’ 

What person of soul 

Could rhyme otherwise than feebly 

With you in your present rampant, inflammatory, and 

altogether intolerable condition ? 


IV 


Sol, my jewel, 

The wise man saith, 

“ A word in season, 

How good it is !” 

My word to you, Sol, 

I will set down 
Forthwith : 

DO NOT ENCOURAGE 
ANY STUPID ILLUSIONS : 
THIS IS NOT THE TROPICS: 
Go Away! 





“ HERE are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight ; 
With wings of gentle blush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 

To bind them all about with tiny rings.” 


The sweet pea is in even more favour to-day than when John 
Keats was beginning to write. In its simple old-fashioned form 
it is a chief ornament of the cottage garden, and the new varieties 
that are brought out almost annually are treasures of the amateur. 
By all means then let us praise the sweet pea and wish success to 
the bi-centenary of its introduction to England, which is being 
celebrated this week at the Crystal Palace. It is said to have been 
introduced from Sicily in 1700, and grew in favour during the fine 
gardening years of the eighteenth century, and has taken a new 
lease of it at the end of the nineteenth, thanks mainly to the 
ingenuity of the crosses that have been made. 





“SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WARZHOUSE, 





115-115A REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
TRAVELLING coats. CYCLING GOWNS, 
NORFOLK on CAWDOR CAPES. 
STALKING WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 


APES 
HAND-KNIT STOCKINGS. RUGS, MAUDS, and SHAWLS, 








Telegrams :—“‘ Scott Adie, London.” 
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NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday. 


IT pleased Beilby Porteus to say, ‘ War its thousands slays, Peace 
its ten thousands,” and he was a bishop. Dr. Baynes is also a 
bishop, but it is doubtful if he could rise to the philosophy of this 
remark, for he is Bishop of Natal and he has lately seen the inimit- 
able thing that war is. For evidence we have My Diocese During 
the War (1), a diary hardly picturesque enough, as a whole, to 
have been written in Fleet Street, but flashing at you, here and there, 
from amidst staccato triviality, whereof few diaries are innocent, 
something that the student of human nature will cherish more than 
reams of “special” correspondence. Here is a glimpse not of a 
scandal but of the inevitable commonplace routine of discomfort 
which war-imposes on men. The Bishop of Natal writes, 
January 10, after a wet night with the army, “ When I looked out, 
the camp of Scottish Fusiliers, just below us in the plain, looked 
like a lake and the 6oth not much better. Poor chaps !—when 
one thinks of fifteen or sixteen privates in one tent with only a 
waterproof sheet and a blanket, one feels a very luxurious person 
with a tent all to oneself.” The “peculiar fascination” of the 
military balloonist for the looker-on should be diminished by the 
following statement :—* He may be the most seasoned old 
salt who ever scoffed at the horrors of the British Channel, 
but if there is any wind he will infallibly be sea-sick in the 
balloon. They say the motion is truly awful as the captive balloon 
sways and swings and tosses and heaves.” But, “sea-sick” or 
not, the balloonist must make careful observations for the benefit 
of an impatient, and possibly abusive, army. “Add to this one 
more trifling inconvenience in the shape of possibility of a bullet 
from the enemy, and you have the leading outlines of the bal- 
loonist’s materials for happiness.” Still, war makes history, and 
Mr. Atkins is well aware of the fact. He emphasises its theatrical 
value to the extent of incurring arrest for picking up bits of shell 
as mementoes while he is under fire. In the presence of danger 
a sense of fate is quickened, and therefore the significance of war 
qué war is exaggerated. “Captain Hensley,” we read, “had two 
marvellous escapes at Talana. Twice he happened to stoop down, 
and a fellow was shot over his head where his head would have 
been if he had been standing up.” He “happened”! That is 
not the verb the Captain is likely to use in his secret soul. The 
Bishop visited the Boer prisoners in Maritzburg, October 30, and 
remarks: “I think of the whole lot the most bellicose and the 
most anti-English were the [two] Americans. They had got it 
well drilled into them that this was nothing but a capitalist move- 
ment pure and simple, and that the working-man ought to be on 
the side of the Boers.” There was a time when the Boers seemed 
likely to invest Maritzburg, and indeed their industry, if not their 
courage, seemed capable of results worthy to be described by Mr. 
Shiel or Mr. H. G. Wells. By the way, does not this passage 
from the annals of Kimberley read like brutal fiction of the future ? 
“A woman had her head blown off just outside the club, and in 
the hole which the shell made in the ground some vegetation has 
already begun to spring up in the midst of the hard pavement.” 
To conclude, Miss Helen E. Baynes may, on the whole, be con- 
gratulated on the selection she has made from her brother’s diary. 
There are (quite by the way) a bewildering number of references 
to a footnote on p. 193, which is duplicated on p. 192. 

Iam not the first to comment on the spirit of incongruous 
egoism which Englishmen show in naming localities. Fancy 
calling the reputed pinnacle of the world, a mountain five and a 
half miles high, after a Surveyor-General, however eminent! But 
such was the case, and it is lucky that the mountain was not 
called Mount Jones. The fact is recalled on taking up the second 
edition of Major Waddell’s volume, Among the Himalayas (2), a 
volume which records a journey in a region even grander than 
that explored by Sir Martin Conway in 1892. Wherever you turn 
in this delightfully illustrated volume there is something to rivet 
the eye. Two forests through which Major Waddell passed may 
serve as contrasts. The first was on the way to the mountain 
capital of the King of Sikhim. It 


“swarmed with legions of voracious land-leeches. No 
thicker than a knitting needle when they are fasting, they 
stood alert on every twig of the brushwood that overhung our 
track, and on every dead leaf on the path. And as we 
approached they lashed themselves vigorously to and fro in 
the wild endeavour to seize hold of us. The instant they 
touch their victim they fix themselves firmly and then 
mount nimbly up by a series of rapid somersaults till they 
reach a vulnerable point... . . We had picked off thousands 
of leeches during the day from outside our boots and putties 
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and were congratulating ourselves on having escaped, but on 
taking off these articles .. . . we found that a large number 
of leeches had sucked their fill of us. They had insinuated 
themselves through the eyelets of our boots and between the 
folds of our putties.” 


It was along the Nepal frontier that, says the Major, “there 
burst upon our view the gorgeous rhododendron forest in full 
bloom. ... The whole hill side was aglow with the brilliant 
colours of the rhododendron flowers. These ranged through 
almost every hue,” being bright vermilion, blushing scarlet, 
crimson, rose-red, purple, bluish yellow, cream or white, accord 
ing to the species. ‘“ The variety in form and size of the plants 
was equally great; many of them were huge trees like great 
oaks ... and the profusion of their fallen petals carpeted the 
ground deep with fiery flakes like rosy snow.” The Major is as 
frightened as most Europeans of the shaking bamboo native 
bridge of Indian rivers, but he does not adopt the popular course 
of testing its strength by sending the loaded coolies over it 
before going himself. At the Tibetan and other curious and 
interesting information in his book I cannot glance, nor yet at his 
mountaineering, except to say that he obtained good views of 
Everest, though not himself a climber who can aspire to humble 
that unconquered giant. 

When I think of the dropsical books that are;written nowadays 
by leaders of expeditions, I know not how to admire Lieutenant 
Bligh, of Bounty fame, sufficiently for confining his narrative in so 
slim a book. A reprint of this classic lies before me now (3) to 
tell me once again of what stuff great leaders are made. Here 
was a man, not only of courage, but of splendid morale. If you 
doubt it, remember that, though cast adrift in an open boat with 
eighteen companions, he accomplished successfully a journey of 
three thousand six hundred miles, and finally reached civilisation 
with a loss of only one man. To keep a crew for days on an 
allowance of one twenty-fifth of a pound of bread, served thrice a 
day, showed power of will, and to resolve, as he once did, to decide 
by single combat the validity of his own commandership, when 
‘one man went so far as to tell me, with a mutinous look, he was 
as good a man as myself,” displayed the same pertinacious courage 
which animated his voice after Fletcher Christian’s gang had 
threatened to kill him if he would not be quiet. Bligh discovered 
the northern part of the New Hebrides ; but more important still 
was his disclosure of himself to us as an intrepid eighteenth- 
century Englishman of indomitable cheerfulness and resource. 
At the last one envies him and his crew “the most happy and 
sweet sleep that ever men had,” the sleep of safety after suspense, 
and the flavour of the first tea and bread and butter they tasted at 
Coupang after their course of dry bread pellets and driblets of 
water. I wonder, by the way, why Bligh omits to name the man 
he lost at the hand of savages ; one would have thought that in 
their mutual peril all his sailors would have been personalities to 
him. Remains to add that this reprint of his narrative is of handy 
shape and reproduces the quaint spelling of the original. 

Grit of a different kind is the grit of Enoch Willoughby, and 
Enoch Willoughby (4) is an American Quaker of fiction, The 
novel called after him is a serious and sweet-tempered study of a 
conscientious Spiritualist. The conscientiousness is of more im- 
portance than the Spiritualism, because character is always more 
important than clothes. Spiritualism in novels is apt to be either 
nauseous or absurd. Here it is neither. Enoch is strange, his 
gestures are grotesque; but the reader does not laugh. That is 
because we are in the realm of psychology, where no one laughs. 
Personally I believe mediumship to be dangerous to mental in- 
dependence and psychic health; to me a man who courts the 
spirits is sublimely mad. But I respect Enoch and I-almost love 
him, though he be of the stuff of dreams. His life, albeit 
imagined, is a document of value. It is not an ordinary novel for 
idle people. It exhibits the pathology of Quakerism—that religion 
of reveries. W. H. 


1. ‘My Diocese during the War.” Extracts from the Diary: of the Right Rev. 
Arthur Hamilton Baynes, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Illustrated by the Author and from 
photographs. London: Bell. 6s. 

2. “Among the Himalayas.” By Major L. A. Waddell. Illustrated by A. D. 
McCormick, the Author, and from photographs. Westminster: Constable. 6s. 

3. ‘The Mutiny on Board H.M.S. Bounty.” Narrative and Charts by Lieutenant 
William Bligh. London: The Bankside Press. 3s. 6. 

4. “Enoch Willoughby.” By James A. Wickersham, London: Downey. 65. 


THEN take your fortune as it comes, 
Whatever God may give, 
And through the day 
Your heart will say 
’Tis luck enough to live !|—Henry van Dyke. 
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REVIEWS 


THE NAVY AND ITS PAST 


Our Fleet To-day.” By Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot, R.N. 
London: Seeley. 5s. 


IN his first edition, issued ten years ago, Captain Eardley-Wilmot 
attempted the dangerous task of tracing the relative growth of 
foreign navies as compared with the British over a period of half 
acentury. The task, then difficult, has now become practically 
impossible to authors of annual publications, owing to the sudden 
changes and expansions in various parts of the world. As Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot’s work is historical rather than critical, he has in 
the revised edition eliminated as far as possible all reference to 
foreign navies, and has given us a clear and succinct idea of the 
childhood, growth, and manhood of the Navy as we find it to-day. 
There is a marked absence of controversial questions, and the 
book is therefore the better adapted to supply the lay student with 
exactly the information he requires as to what the Navy is and 
has been rather than as to what, in the opinion of reformers, it 
ought to be. “After Trafalgar,” says the author, “the British 
Navy was at the zenith of its fame.” He then shows how, in spite 
of the decline due to official parsimony, naval officers and designers 
were never asleep with regard to the importance of the service, 
and, just as in the present day there is strong opposition to the 
abolition of the masted Training Squadron, so in 1827-30 there 
was equal resistance to the adoption of steam as a propellant. Sir 
W. Symonds, who had designed some of our finest sailing ships, 
was heartily opposed to steam, while Sir Charles Napier, “‘a man 
of great energy and enterprise,” was as strenuous in the other 
direction, and the Crimean War brought us face to face with the 
fact that we could move an army under steam and tow our sailing 
ships into action. Summing up the naval phase of the Crimean 
War, Captain Eardley-Wilmot states that “steam had materially 
assisted the attack, while it conferred n> advantage on the 
defence.” The engines of the earlier steamships of the Navy were 
of 220 horse-power, giving a speed of 8 to 10 knots, and the coal 
supply did not exceed 300 tons. Mr. R. C. Oldknow, R.N., who 
supplies an interesting chapter on steam propulsion, traces the 
steps that have been taken to increase the speed of ships until we 
have at last destroyers capable of steaming 33 knots an hour. 
The period of highest progress was reached in the last decade, 
and the writer, who, apparently, has not fully considered the 
possibilities of liquid air, concerning which many naval engineers 
entertain sanguine hopes, tells us that— 


“Tt is unlikely that in the next decade anything like the 
same progress will be made as in the past one. There must 
be a point [beyond] which, except in details, improvement of 
the marine steam engine cannot go. That point has probably 
very nearly been attained. . . . If any startling revolution in 
the economy of marine steam propulsion does take place 
during the lives of the present generation, it may possibly be 
in the direction of the substitution of liquid fuel for coal.” 


If we substitute “liquid air” for “liquid fuel” we are more 
likely to get within the line of prevision. 

The same patient labour that traces the genesis of the 33-knot 
destroyer from the Medea of 8 knots, is also displayed in demon- 
strating the growth of the modern fleet from the first iron ship, the 
Birkenhead, which is chiefly remembered for the heroism of the 
troops which were taking passage in her. And in this chapter 
the entire composition of the fleet of to-day is judiciousiy passed in 
review. The author gives a word of warning which is but the 
echo of every officer’s opinion when he says : 


“ Adding battleships makes a better show to the popular 
or Parliamentary eye, but half their value will be discounted 
when the hour of trial comes, if they do not have the essential 
accompaniment of a ubiquitous scouting force. At present it 
is inadequate.” 


Year after year the manccuvres have demonstrated the truth of 
this proposition, and at the present moment the Channel Squadron 
is so weak in cruisers that the axiom that a fleet should have two 
cruisers for one battleship is exactly reversed. Captain Eardley- 
Wilmot, however, is no pessimist, and though he deplores the fall- 
ing off of rapidity with which ships are built he admirably sums up 
our position in the present day. Speaking of the Navy as it now 
Stands, he says : 


“ Suffered to decline from 1868 to 1888, it has since 
recovered lost ground, and now is worthy of the country whose 
position depends upon maritime supremacy. If it was a 
reproach to us a hundred years ago that the greatest value of 
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a captured vessel was as a model to show our constructors 
and shipwrights how to build, we can now say that our war- 
ships are second to none; but they in turn are models to 
others, and that if occasionally a foreign cruiser may seem 
superior in some particular point to one of our own of 
similar dimensions, we feel confident the balance of power is 
not thereby disturbed, and that we possess a corresponding 
gain in some other direction.” 


There is no doubt that the process of evolution since 1888 has 
been startling in its progress, and nowhere is this more clearly 
seen than in our cruisers. In battleships this evolution has been 
natural and steady. The landsman would detect little difference 
between the Camperdown and the Formidable, thovgh a period of 
twelve years has elapsed between the inception of the one and the 
other. But in cruisers we have gone through periods of such rapid 
transition that in 1888 we appeared to have recu/é pour mieux sauter. 
We receded from the 5,600-ton armoured, powerfully armed, cruisers 
of the Ga/atea type to the unarmoured and weakly armed cruisers 
of the ZLa/ona type, hoping thus to obtain by way of compromise 
speed and coal endurance. We obtained neither. And from this 
point we advanced through various stages of unarmoured cruisers 
with no very satisfactory results, for if the Powerfu/s and her suc- 
cessors have a great coal-carrying capacity, they are also 
“ wasters.” A passenger ship with 1,800 tons of coal on board, 
and finding living room for 1,500 persons, can steam from Cape 
Town to Las Palmas at fifteen knots. The Powerful, with the 
same number on board, cannot cover a greater distance at the 
same speed, though she starts with 3,300 tons of coal. Most of 
the cruisers we are now building are armoured, and are to have 
speeds of twenty-two or twenty-three knots, with great coal 
endurance, and they have the advantage of being not only able to 
scout, but to lie in the line if necessary. In the opinion of Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot the new cruisers of 14,000 tons “will bear com- 
parison with any foreign cruiser, building or projected.” 

There is a well-arranged appendix, containing some useful 
tables showing the classification of ships, their powers of offence 
and defence, and much useful information of a technical character. 
Thus the book is a handy means of reference on points upon 
which every one wants to be informed, but which only an expert is 
required to remember. 


‘* TRAGEDY ”’ 


By Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
London: Heinemann. 6s. 


“The Dead City.” 
Arthur Symons. 


Translated by 


THE dramatis persone in this tragedy are few in number. But 
they make up for their paucity by an excess of gloom. Rarely 
does one come across so lugubrious and woebegone a company. 
To be sure, there is no very good reason why they should be 
cheerful. Anna, who is blind, suspects, and suspects rightly, that 
Alessandro, her husband, is in love with Bianca Maria, and that 
Maria unconsciously reciprocates his attachment. Maria, more- 
over, has inspired her own brother with a passion, which distracts 
even that enthusiastic amateur of archzeology in the midst of the 
congenial occupation of grubbing in the tombs of the dead kings 
at Mycenz. We have thus all the materials for a very pretty 
kettle of fish, though it should be explained that Anna, so far from 
taking umbrage at her husband’s infidelity, accepts it with a 
melancholy resignation. Signor d’Annunzio has chosen high 
matters for his drama ; but, to tell the truth, his treatment of them 
never rises above a somewhat commonplace level. The tale of his 
characters is completed by Anna’s old nurse, who contributes little 
to the progress of the action, though she “ goes out by the second 
door to the left, with a silent prayer on her lips.” 

For, unluckily, Signor d’Annunzio is not above the common 
weakness cf modern dramatists who atone for a want of skill in 
presentation by a multiplicity of stage-directions. Now we own to 
the view that, save the barest note of the entrance and exit of the 
characters, and of what the scene is supposed to represent, nought 
but dialogue should appear in the playwright’s printed work. The 
secrets of the acting-copy are not proper to be disclosed to the 
general public, and the dramatist is not entitled to derive assis- 
tance in explaining his meaning from minute and detailed instruc- 
tions to the actors or the scene-painter. It is nothing to us that 
a room in Signor d’Annunzio’s play has “a clear and rigid, almost 
a sepulchral, aspect” ; that Bianca Maria reads aloud “in a slow 
grave voice, which trembles from time to time with an undefined 
tremor”; that Leonardo displays “an irresistible need... .. to 
communicate to others his own febrile excitement” ; or that Maria 
“envelopes him in her sweetness.” This species of running 
commentary, or stage direction, was dispensed with by Shake- 
speare, who has not thought fit to tell us thus whether Hamlet’s 
accents faltered, or whether Gertrude enveloped Claudius in her 
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sweetness. The artifice—if so clumsy an expedient can justly so 
be called—adds nothing to the verisimilitude or effectiveness of 
any play in the reading. 

For the rest, Mr. Symons has done his work as a translator 
adequately enough. His style is not too affected to be intelligible, 
and if he has not infused much poetry into his version, he appears 
to have taken great pains. The curious in such matters will be 
pleased to learn from the dedication that he began his work at 
Arles and finished it at Toledo, and that these are the two dead 
cities which Mr. Symons loves most in Europe. 


NOT FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL USE 


“ The Synoptic Gospels: together with a Chapter on the Text- 
Criticism of the New Testament.” By George Lovell Cary, 
A.M., L.H.D. London and New York: Putnam’s. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is the first instalment of a series of “International Hand- 
books to the New Testament,” under the general editorship of Dr. 
Orello Cone, to be completed in four volumes. Practically, it is a 
detailed commentary upon a text composed by combining into one 
the Gospels of the three earlier Evangelists, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the text itself was not included in the volume. The 
student who wishes to use it is compelled to refer to St. Matthew’s 
narrative at one moment, and to St. Mark’s or St. Luke’s at the 
next, in a rather bewildering fashion. The commentary will be 
inacceptable to many by reason of its attempt to explain away 
every supernatural feature of the Christian creed, including the 
Incarnation, the Temptation, and the Resurrection. This sort of 
thing may be found in any agnostic manual; it is somewhat 
surprising to discover it ina book avowedly framed for the use, 
among others, of “teachers of Sunday Schools,” and written by 
the “ President of Meadville Theological School.” Of the Temp- 
tation we are told that to accept the story of the Evangelists is 
“an altogether uncritical hypothesis.” Belief in the Transfigura- 
tion “involves the recognition of elements of which, since they lie 
outside the known realm of natural law, human history can take 
no cognisance.” Dr. Cary must know that if “ human history” can 
take no cognisance of the miraculous, it can take no cognisance of 
Christ either as Ideal Man or Son of God. Even in this com- 
mentary He is represented as sinless. Is it not obvious that a 
sinless man is a miracle, “lies,” in Dr. Cary’s phrase, “ outside 
the known realm of natural law ”—the law, that is, of heredity ? 
Accepting the Divinity of Christ, or accepting His absolute 
freedom from the universal taint of sin, you have accepted a 
miracle. After doing that, to seek some far-fetched means to 
explain away such an incident as the Transfiguration is to strain 
out a gnat having swallowed a camel. And, in this country at 
least, a commentary written on these lines will hardly be held 
suitable for the use of Sunday School teachers. Far better are 
the introduction and appendices to the volume. The chapter on 
the principles of text-criticism, in particular, sets clearly before the 
reader the source of our New Testament, with a list of the best- 
known versions and manuscripts, and then explains the methods 
in which the ancient texts have been collated and edited by the 
scholars of succeeding ages. 


MOVING INCIDENTS 


“ The Father Confessor. Stories of Death and Danger.” By 
Dora Sigerson Shorter. Illustrated. London: Ward, 
Lock. 35. 67 


‘‘] HAVE no horses in my stable,” says Guy Heavystone in one 
of Bret Harte’s immortal parodies, “ which are not dangerous, I 
should say deadly.” Mrs. Clement Shorter’s sub-title and, to say 
truth, Mrs. Clement Shorter’s text are well-nigh as menacing, 
and remind us once again that Death and Danger are sometimes 
and somehow favourite topics with youth and the most enviable 
cheerfulness. Yetin the reading of this volume of stories to which 
the first, ‘‘ The Father Confessor,” has acted godfather the public 
will remain more than usually calm, for they disclose an undeniable 
talent in the making. These tales are not, indeed, as gloomy as 
Mrs. Shorter’s sub-title prefigures, and are not free moreover froma 
certain innocent extravagance of incident and language. But they 
are picturesque, sometimes powerful, and usually interesting 
beyond the common, and may well prove to have been the prelude 
to more human and less hyper-tragic work. 

But our readers will not thank us for commenting at large on 
a new writer’s work * they will hanker to see for themselves how 
far this new hand inclines towards their taste in fiction. “The 
Father Confessor,” then, is the story of a man rejected who turns 
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priest, and of the after-fate of the woman who rejects him to 
accept another against whom he warns her. “I had thought for 
a glad moment you loved me,” he says in the first line (learn. 
ing of his rival). “Can you not read his eyes? They are so cruel, 
He would kill a person if he hated him.” The rejected suitor was 
a judge of character. His successful rival came to hate his bride 
and killed her by a singularly ingenious system of his own and 
Mrs. Shorter’s. “The priest,” for in that capacity the rejected 
attended the confession of this ruffian, “fell upon his knees by the 
bedside ; he held a crucifix in his hands. Laying his forehead 
upon it he fought with his soul, and when he arose in the pale 
morning light, upon his white brow the figure of the crucified was 
seen red in his blood.” Another story, “The Three Travellers,” 
is the life-tragedy of a coward, and is perhaps on another plane of 
strength and experience from its eponymous companion. The 
coward tells his story, poor wretch, as of another. A flash of 
lightning lights up the room in which he is talking to his com. 
panions, two young men. 


“My God ; my God!’ he cried, falling upon a chair and 
covering his face. 

The young men started to his side. ‘Are you hurt? 
blinded?’ they cried. 

He drew his hands from his ghastly face. ‘ Pull the curtain) 
he said. ‘I am afraid.’ ” 


This dénouement illustrates our author's tact. Some readers will 
be better pleased with “ The Other Woman’s Child.” The subject 
is novel and striking. A great lady contrives to sting the feelings 
of a humble foster-mother, who tells her in revenge that the lady’s— 
Lady Osborne’s—child is her own, not her mistress’s. Lady 
Osborne is dreadfully affected, and on the day of the rejoicings 
over the young heir’s coming of age she crushes the young man 
with the awful secret. Mrs. Shorter has another moving “ cur- 
tain.” The young man is crushed and commits suicide, and 
villagers bring his body to the hall. Seeing “the face of the 
woman who had given her all her trouble,” Lady Osborne called 
her. 

“¢T am in your place,’ Lady Osborne said. ‘Take back 
your son.’ ‘The woman, with a frightened cry, flung herself 
at the lady’s feet. 

‘You scorned and maddened me till I spoke,’ she 
groaned. 

‘ Take away your son !’ 

The woman, white as death, rose before her. ‘I lied to 
you,’ she said; ‘it was my baby that died. This is your 
child. ” 


That is a fair example of Mrs. Shorter’s dramatic power and 
insight, and there are other equally bizarre and moving novels in 
little in her volume. Best of all, we think, is “ All Souls’ Eve,” in 
which a widow conjures her dead husband to return to her, and 
shrinks from his presence when he comes, unseen but felt. “ The 
moving incident,” said W. Wordsworth, “is not my trade.” Our 
readers may judge if it is Mrs. Shorter’s. 


A MAID IN MUSCOVY 


“Ursula.” By K. Douglas King. London: Lane. 6s. 


FROM Miss K. Douglas King we have a right to expect good 
work, original and distinguished even. Her name may be un- 
familiar, not so the titles of her preceding essays in fiction, as 
“ The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s” and “ The Child who will 
Never Grow Old”; and “Ursula” speedily disposed of any 
trepidation in which we may have opened its cover. Heroines 
have a dismal fashion of leaving us singularly cold to their 
fascination. But Ursula, whose history Miss King has indited, 
takes hold of our affections, or, better, of our interest, from the 
day that she dressed up a small but lively pig and placed it in her 
nurse’s bed, and does not leave go when we leave her, “no end of 
a swell,” in a Russian castle with little Anglo-Russians of her 
own alliance bred. But this is to anticipate. Her feeling for 
children is a good shaft in Miss King’s quiver. She understands 
them well enough to succeed in that most difficult enterprise, the 
translation into adult language of the perceptions of childhood 
The child’s mind is the medium, her elder’s the vocabulary. Of 
this genre Mr. Henry James’ terrible and superlative “What 
Maisie Knew” is the best example. Miss King’s handling of the 
business is on a very different scale and key, but her success in 
its management is, in its own range, not less remarkable. 
Ursula’s then are our eyes and ears in the home of her uncle, 
Lord Randale, with Mrs. Blann, the victim in the pig affair, for 
nurse, and Miss Arden for governess. Miss Arden is well 
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observed, the lady with a romantic temperament and a 
“faculty for observation” which, though she referred to it 
so often, was less than her pupil’ss One day Ursula 
was called into her uncle’s room. “ Miss Arden sat in a corner 
behind Uncle Jack. She was wearing her favourite look of tragedy ; 
I had never seen it more intense or her expression more full of 
dark mysterious meaning. She sat with clasped hands, and one 
could see she was thoroughly enjoying herself. I knew why she 
was sitting behind Uncle Jack. He did not like what he called 
‘tragedy in a nineteenth-century drawing-room,’ and Miss Arden 
would not have clasped her hands under his eyes.” Children, the 
little monkeys, do see these things, but it is Ursula grown older 
who recorded her little self’s perception. Miss Arden had an 
excuse for looking mysterious. Ursula had been ordered into the 
library to be sent on another journey. She was to live henceforth 
with her mother’s adopted sister, a Russian Princess, no less. As 
she entered the room she had a momentary vision of being very, 
very far off in a strange place. It came back to her through life 
whenever she was unhappy or depressed. Children have their 
visions sometimes, and the vision, though its details be forgotten, 
will vaguely recur in later years. Thus Ursula was called from 
her vision by the great and devastating news, and the romance of 
Miss Arden, who swore to follow her “‘to the death,” and her own 
sorrow at the prospect of parting with “the boys,” her cousins, 
and the bee, which her aunt declared was a hornet, which must 
have stung the child and so account for her grief, and by the 
embarrassment of her uncle, who rang the bell and tried to bolt 
up a window—it is all like the picture memory loves to paint in 
lurid tragi-comic hues from some crisis of one’s own childhood. 
So Ursula went off to Russia, and was landed one autumn day at 
a bleak country station with a smell of coming snow in the air, 
and was met by a Russian tutor, whom Miss Arden promptly 
asked where was Siberia. Siberia was not in question, was not in 
Ursula’s horoscope ; but things quite as ominous awaited her. 
She was on the edge of adventures as mysterious and rich in the old- 
fashioned “thrill” as even Miss Arden could have wished for her. 
All went well for six years, and Miss Arden’s fears were at rest; 
and Nurse Blann married the Princess Ursula’s adopted mother’s 
huntsman when—to tell more were to give away the intrigue 
which Miss King has been at so great pains to weave. It was 
the Tutor Nicolai Vanilitch Karanoff, but commonly called 
Nicolai, who was at the root of the mischief. We never liked 
him or his smoothly domineering ways, and are not surprised 
that he was really—but let that pass by. Wild horses shall not 
induce us to give away the plot. 

It is more to the point to emphasise the skill with which the 
author has contrived to catch and preserve a certain sinister 
atmosphere. The intrigue is a trifle too complicated, and we wish 
too that the two cousins, the twin heroes, were a little less melo- 
dramatic in their imperious youth and beauty. It is unfair to 
invoke comparison with the gods, but let us say that a good many 
quite ordinary writing folk could have taught Miss King how to 
improve certain slight inept adjustments of her story, but there is 
none, or very few, could have invested her chapters with the same 


quality of “ perverseness,” fit atmosphere for a Russian writer's 
tale, 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


PROVERB—Posterity is the comfort of fools. 


An ass who led a hard life with a hard man, his master, be- 
thought him how he might better his condition. And at sundown 
ofa certain day, being delivered of his yoke, he gat him on to his 
hind legs and danced rather prettily. 


And the man, his master, was astonished, and said, “I should 


not be surprised if we have here what the learned call a genius.” 

And that night the ass slept the contented sleep of one who 
has made his fortune. 

But early next morning the man, his master, awoke him with 
blows, and proceeded to load him with the usual burdens. 

“1 thought you said I was a genius,” protested the ass. 

“What difference does that make?” said the man. 


Mr. George Bernard Shaw insists upon saying his paradox, 
though the heavens fal]. To the gentleman who so capably com- 
bines the functions of interviewer and furniture appraiser for the 
World Mr. Shaw has been unburdening himself. “ These chambers 
im Adelphi Terrace,” quoth he, “constitute the real centre of my 
domesticity ; because my wife lives here. My official residence, 
qualifying me as a vestryman, is in Fitzroy Square ; my mother 
lives there. I live nowhere... . I have no more home instinct 
than a milk-can at a railway station.” Again: “I cannot begin, 
like Ruskin, by saying that my father was an entirely honest 
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merchant. I don’t know whether he was or not.... From my 
mother I derive, first, my brains and character, which do her 
credit ; and, second, a landed estate on which her family lived for 
honoured generations by mortgaging. I look for the advent of 
Socialism to take the estate off my hands, and relieve me of the 
duty of paying the interest on the mortgages. Perhaps you would 
like to accept the estate from me as a small token of the pleasure 
your visit has afforded me? No? Strange how little attraction 
landed property has for men when it is presented to them in its 
detestable reality.” 


Finally we learn that G. B. S. “is struggling to extricate him- 
self from journalism, and finds it more difficult to get out of it than 
it was even to get into it. The Vestry is a severe tax on his time 
and strength; but he parries Mrs. Shaw’s remonstrances when 
she makes them by saying that somebody must do it ; that it is at 
all events more interesting than Parliament; and finally—this 
always silences her—that the dramatists who are not on vestries 
cannot write plays like his.” In or out of journalism, long may 
Mr. Shaw—“ second-rate sensitive mind” though he be—continue 
to flourish. 


The appended manifesto has been issued from The Elms, 
Rottingdean : 
“ July 11, 1900, 
“Dear Sir,—-In answer to your letter of July 6, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling desires me to tell you that, so far as he 
knows, there is no connection between his family and the 
place named Rudyard. Faithfully yours, 
“S. ANDERSON.” 


“ The place named Rudyard” is, we understand, doing as favour- 
ably as can be expected in the circumstances. 


A well-known firm of publishers send us the following letters 
lately received by them from a customer at Cape Coast : 
I 
“ Dear Gentlemen,—I am delighted herewith to enclose you 
Post Office Order to the value of —— to the undermentioned 
books. Please sirs, kindly try your best by God’s grace and 
go to Messrs. —— & Co. and buy me a book called —— 
which cost 4d. net, and send them down quick as possible.” 
II 
“ Sirs,—You may not think so far that since the catalogue 
reached to me I had not sent to you any order for the book 
that marked with Red Ink. But I was hardly in the state of 
sicknesses upon which I was carried away to bush. And this 
has caused me delay of sending up an order through the 
named sickness a little money with me I made use an outlay 
to the medicine makers. And therefore do not provoke to 
anger on my delaying.” 
The Queen’s English gets a little mixed sometimes. 


To the July Blackwood Mrs. Ada Bartrick Baker contributes a 
distinctly fine poem called “ Until the Day Dawn.” The follow- 
ing are some of the lines : 


“And the stars went out, and the forest trembled, knowing the 
Voice of God ; 


And He cried : 
‘Is this well that thou doest, OQ Man? Did I make 


thee a shedder of blood ? 

I gave thee the Earth and the fruits thereof, the sun and the 
wind and the rain ; 

Child and wife to thy bosom: have these My gifts been given 
in vain? 

I gave thee the breath and the beauty of dawn, the service and 
splendour of day ; 

The seed and the sap of thy thought, and the skill of thy 
fashioning hands that obey : 

I gave thee the strength of the morning, and wrought thee the 
curtains of darkness deep 

To fold over labour and patience and pleasure the sweetness and 
solace of sleep. 

But My dawns are red with the shame of the flame that thy 
passions have kindled and fed, 

And My Earth cries aloud unto Me from her hills and her plains 
with their burden of dead. 

Lo, where is the joy of the harvest? My seasons have nourished 
the growth of the grain, 

Yet the garners are empty. But Death has garnered his harvest 
of terror and pain. 
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For the songs of thy labour are turned into thunder and clamour 
and clash of the fight ; 

Thou takest no joy from the glory of day, no enfolding of peace 
from the night : 

Thy wife and the child that I gave thee are heavy with mourn- 
ing and wasted with tears, 

And the power and strength of thy manhood is lavished and lost 
at the crown of thy years. 

Art thou weary of light and of gladness? 
shed and darkness of death? 

Arise now and answer,O Man whom I made in My likeness 
and filled with My breath.” 


Mrs. Baker does not write with the prettiness we expect from 
such of our women poets as Miss Hopper, Mrs. Hinkson, or Miss 
Olive Custance. Neither does she attain to the abstruseness of 
Miss Winifred Lucas. But there is a seriousness and beauty 
about much of her work which lift it well out of the ruck, and 
both te Blackwood and the Spectator she has contributed pieces 
which we shall hope, some day, to see again in book form. 


Desirest thou blood- 


“ The Impenitent,” who twangs the lyre with such force in the 
Daily Express, has, it appears, had a son born to him, This is 
how he celebrates the event : 


“ They didn’t light no bonfires on the ’ills, 
Nor ’oist no flag, nor fire no cannons off ; 
No morning paper ’ath ’im on its bills, 
And yet ’e makes you feel that ’e’s a toff. 


’E do not greatly trouble to express— 
Not plainly—wot it is ’e’d ’ave you get ; 

But ’e must ’ave it, that and nothing less, 
Or there is language you will not forget. 


They tell me ’e’s the very spit of me, 
And few ’ave ever owned a finer kid ; 
I’ve found a master, I that once was free, 

And after this I does as I am bid. 


No more for me the evenings running wild, 

The splitting ’ed w’en morning skies are grey. 
I am the parent of an ’uman child, 

And walks precarious, brother, from to-day. 


The metre of Gray’s “Elegy” was surely never put to quainter 
uses, 


A very charming correspondence—preliminary, one presumes, 
to the annual “off season” orgie of this kind of thing—is just now 
being carried on in the columns of the Daily News. It appears to 
have had its origin in the circumstance that the eternal Mr. 
Kipling once rhymed “war” with “afar.” This, according to the 
severer camp of the Daily Newsites, was really shocking of him. 
The other camp, however, blesses and approves it with precedent. 
Every morning we are treated to proof positive that for centuries 
past our poets have been rhyming well or ill, as the case may be. 
Instances, of course, abound. There is the notorious Mrs. Brown- 
ing, for example; there are also Tennyson’s limpid “ever” and 
“river,” and another poet’s “whole” and “school.” The fact is 
that poets will rhyme pretty much as they please until the Day of 
Judgment. The exercise of poetic license is practically the only 
prerogative a poet possesses. He pays the piper; why should he 
not call the rhyme? 


Having given us an entertaining account of the early days of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, Mr. Beckles Willson is now devoting 
himself to a study of the old “ John Company,” and especially the 
exciting adventures of its servants on the high seas. A consider- 
able quantity of hitherto unused material relating to the Com- 
pany’s early transactions has, Mr. Willson says, been placed in 
his hands ; and the letters and diaries of the Company’s servants 
will be largely drawn upon, with a view to bringing out the romance 
of that extraordinary commerce which paved the way to the 
political conquest of our Indian Empire. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT 


Fiction 


** For Britain’s Soldiers.” Stories by W. L. Alden, Sir Walter Besant, 
S. R. Crockett, Mrs. B. M. Croker, E. W. Hornung, C. J. Cutcliffe 
Hyne, Rudyard Kipling, A. E. W. Mason, F. Frankfort Afoore, Max 

~mberton, Morley Roberts, W. Pett Ridge, H. G. Wells, Percy White and 
Walter Wood. The storiesare given by the authors who wrote them (and 


NEW BOOKS 
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each has given of his best) as an offering tothe War Fund. Messrs, 
Methuen, who publish the book, will devote their profits to the same 
object. The public are exhorted to buy. Mr. Kipling’s contribution, a 
plain tale from the hills, entitled ‘* The Son of his Father,” is well worth 
the price of the volume. (Methuen. Pp. 315. 6s.) 

‘*The Uttermost Farthing,” by 2. Paul Neuman. 
with body in it. Mr. Neuman is to be congratulated upon a piece of 
workmanship. (Blackwood. Pp. 306. 6+.) 

‘“*The Crimson Cryptogram,” by Fergus Hume. The hand of the 
author of ‘* The Mystery of a Hansom Cab ” has not lost its cunning. If 
by any chance you happen to have revelled in ‘¢ The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,” you will revel in “* The Crimson Cryptogram.” (Long. Pp. 256, 
35. 6d.) 

‘*The Mystic Number 7,” by Annatel Gray. ‘**Come, come to 
your bridal home,’ were his last words. ‘Yonder is our nuptial couch!’ 
And Glen [Glen is a lady, by the way]—still clinging to him, shrieking, 
choking, frenzied, their arms interlaced, with one prolonged and horrible 
shriek, in which his voice mingled—disappeared over the cliffs, locked 
in a last embrace.” A mystic ending, clearly! (Simpkin, Marshall, 
Pp. 314. 35. 6d.) 

‘“*The Compleat Bachelor,” by Odvr Onions. Sketchy, but clever 
and amusing. A comedy for the boudoir. (Murray. Pp. 194. 2s. 6d.) 

**Our Cove,” by J. Henry Harris, * Stories from a Cornish fisher 
village.” Though several of Mr. Harris’ pieces are not stories at all, 
they give us a very pleasant idea of life in this ‘‘ Cornish fisher village,” 
and are written in just the right way. The book ought to make many 


A domestic tale 


friends. (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 212.) 
‘*The Banker and the Bear,” by //enry Xitche'l Webster. “The 
story of a corner in lard.” American and lively. (Macmillan. Pp, 


352. 65.) 

‘“*An American Venus,” by Elliott Preston, M.D. For frontispiece 
we have a portrait of the author ‘‘in the part of Manfred,” and on the 
cover is a portrait of Eleanora, the Venus in the case. We find ourselves 
unable to admire either the one or the other. The story itself has its 
merits. Dr. Preston describes it as ‘‘an emotional romance.” As a 
matter of fact it is melodramatic and a trifle pyrotechnic. (Drane, 
Pp. 374. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


** Famines in India,” by Romesh C. Dutt, C..F. A timely series of 
open letters addressed to Lord Curzon, and dealing with the questions of 
famines and land assessments in our Indian Emyire. The author knows 
his subject and marshals the facts with great thoroughness, (Kegan Paul. 
Pp. 324. 75. 6d.) 

‘*A Short History of French Literature,” by Z. 2. Xastner, B.Ay 
and H. G. Atkins, M.A. ‘In writing this volume it has been the 
authors’ ambition to fill the gap that is felt by many to exist between the 
numerous primers of French literature and such larger works as those of 
Saintsbury and Dowden.” (Blackie. Pp. 307. 45. 6.) 

‘*Fate Mastered—Destiny Fulfilled,” by IV. J. Colville. The first 
half of Mr. Colville’s title is a large order. And his final words are a 
quote which we all know—‘‘ In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” The book is, however, well meant, and will no doubt prove 
helpful to many. (Bell. Pp. 84. 15.) 

** Le Songe d’Or, and Other Stories,” edited by Z> nest Weekley, M.A. 
‘* A reader for middle and upper forms,” and a great improvement on the 
average reader of the kind. In addition to Nodier, the authors repre- 
sented include Rodolphe Topffer, Prosper Mérimée, Théophile Gautier, 
and Gérard de Nerval. The ‘‘ notes” are in French, and there are not 
too many of them. (Blackie. Pp. 120. 15. 6d.) 

Messrs. George Philip & Son have issued a clearly printed and most 
useful commercial map of ‘‘ The East,” showing the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way and its European connections ; also a fifth edition of the Daily Mail 
Commercial Map of China. (15. each.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Macmillan have published a handsome reprint of Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer's ‘*Wistorical Characters”—Mackintosh, Talleyrand, 
Canning, Cobbett, and Peel. The volume contains a matter of 590 pages 
It is tastefully bound in cloth, gilt, and the price is 35. 6d. 

Mr. Grant Richards sends us a new and cheaper (3s. 6a.) edition of 
‘‘ The Yellow Danger,” by AZ. P. Shie/. In view of what is taking place 
in the Far East, Mr. Shiel’s romance should have a fresh lease of life. 

To their ‘* Chiswick ” Shakespeare, edited by John Dennis, illustrated 
by Byam Shaw, Messrs. Bell & Sons have just added ‘* King Richard II.” 
and ‘*Twelfth Night.” Mr. Shaw's illustrations keep well up to the 
standard he has set himself, and Mr. Dennis’ notes are useful and sufficient. 
(Price 1s. 6@. per vol. ) 

Messrs. Greening send a new and cheaper edition of Marie M. 
Sadleir’s ‘story of crime and suffering,” entitled ‘*An Uncanny Girl.” 
(2s. 6d.) The same publishers have issued a ‘* popular edition” of 
Mrs. Albert S. Bradshaw’s rather sentimental novel, ‘The Gates of 
Temptation.” (t15,) 

Mr. Thomas Burleigh sends the fourth edition of a translation of 
Cornaro’s famous tract, ‘‘ How to Regain Health and Live a Hundred 
Years, by One Who Did It.” The little book is furnished with an Intro- 
duction reprinted from the S/ectator, Number 195, and a preface signed 
C.F. Carpenter. (15.) 
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“DEVILS TO FIGHT” 


Kroonstad, O.R.C., May 24, 1900. 
DEAR MOTHER,—Just a few lines to let you know that I am 
still in good health, and hope to be able to hang out until we get 
to Pretoria. This has been, as I suppose you know, an exception- 
ally hard campaign, and there are only a few of us (of the second 
Canadian Contingent) left now. What with sickness and casualties 
we have had in the different engagements, also hard marches, it is 
no wonder. We had another hot engagement with the Boers at 


Sand River on the roth, of which I suppose you have had an | 


account by this time. Four companies of our regiment, number- 
ing only 250 men, successfully checked a party of 800 Boers, who 
tried to turn our flank, and we succeeded in knocking over a good 
many of them, for which we were thanked by the general com- 


manding the division, who said that he wished he had more | 


Canadians, as they were such devils to fight. 

The work done by the British artillery was simply magnificent ; 
they put the Boer “Long Tom” cut of action in three shots, the 
range being about 9,500 yards, or five and a half miles ; they also 
put one of the Boers’ quick-firing guns out of action... . Well, 
good-bye, dear mother, and do not worry about me, as I have 
learnt pretty well to take care of myself since coming to this 
country ; but will be glad when the war is over, so that I can 
come home again, as we are all getting tired of the hard marching 
and short rations; we have also to carry our packs, arms, 
accoutrements, and waamed sO you see it is ne snap. 

Your affectionate son, 
CHARLES A. MILLS. 


P.S.—We have now been in action eleven times, which is as 
good a record as any other regiment has in South Africa. 
CHARLIE. 


THE AMERICAN AS EMPIRE-MAKER 


b..S,—, Sulu Fslands, 


DEAR ——,—We are doing a cruise round these islands, and have 
just come from Cebu in the Philippine Islands. You would like 
to see the place. Of course, it belongs to the Americans now, and 
is full of American soldiers. The town of Sulu is very clean and 
picturesque, and the country is beautiful. The people are Moros 
or Malays, are very warlike, and are Mahommedans, believing 
that, if they can die fighting a Christian, they will go to the seventh 
heaven, so that all the time the Spaniards were in occupation 
murders were frequent and peace was never really established. 
When the Americans arrived they found the barracks were not 
sufficient, so they had to turn the church into quarters for the men. 


The Sultan, who lives outside the city, heard of this, and sent | 


emissaries to find out if it was true. These messengers came in 





and saw the American soldiers sleeping in the church, and playing | 


cards on the altar, and reported to the Sultan, whereupon the latter 
issued a declaration to his subjects not to kill Americans, as it was 
no use, because they were not Christians ! 

Yesterday the Sultan of the Sulu Archipelago came into town 
to take ship to Singapore. He is a black boy, about twenty-three, 
with legs as thin as your wrist. He wears striped linen breeches, 
fitting like a glove (just like a nigger at the seaside), and buttoned 
all the way down. This shows off his legs more than ever. They 
all suck betel juice, which stains their teeth black. Pages or 
women hold bowls under them for them to spit into. 

The Moros are quite a different species of humanity to the rest 
of the Filipinos. They are certainly in a lower grade in the scale. 
Instead of the neat, clean-shaven, smart, and well trimmed 
Filipino, you encounter a shaggy, bearded, and fierce-eyed Moro. 
Apparently the Americans have got the right side of them, a thing 





the Spaniards in the twenty-four years of their occupation were | 


never able to do, and trade is beginning to boom again down 
South.—Yours, F. 





THE colts of the cricket season can be briefly summarised. Mr. 
Griffin of Middlesex is a valuable bat with a fine stroke past 
cover-point, but at present weak on the legside. Mr. Beldam is 
erroneously treated as a novice, whereas he has been on the fringe 
of county cricket for four seasons, in the same way as Sir T. C. 
O’Brien came gradually into note. Washington, the Yorkshire bat, is 
notonly a stonewaller who may replace Louis Hall, but a fine outfield. 
O’Connor, the Derbyshire bowler, seems only effective when the 
wicket helps him. In Messrs. Weaver and Hodgkins Gloucester- 
shire have a couple of likely men, while the Surrey bowler Stoner, 
who had a trial last year, seems to be already shunted. On the 
Oval he had one sensational average against Warwickshire. 








AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S 


COLLECTIONS. 


Drawings by Holbein at Windsor Castle. 


By Gracious Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Re- 
productions of Twenty-eight of the Principal Drawings in this Renowned 
Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the 
Originals, and the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 
as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


Paintings and Drawings from the Collection 
of the late Mr. E. A. Leatham, Misarden Park, Cirencester. Several 
important Works from this Collection have lately been Reproduced and 
Published in Autotype. The Series includes fine Examples by Correggio, 
A. del Sarto, Guido Reni, A. Diirer, Murillo, Francia, Ruysdael, Vandyck, 
Velasquez, Luini, Greuze, Gainsborough, 


The National Gallery of British Art (Tate 


Gallery). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this al Collection, embracing representative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Lands-er, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, 
and others. | 


WELL-KNOWN 





Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
Modern Masters are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. me | 





Fdition. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 


Post free, | 
ONE SHILLING. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, ard prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting- box, &c. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 




















Loducational 


— 


OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHOOL. 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German governesses and 
excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life and! 
comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces- 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr, and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 





PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN’" S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eigh 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





(CCOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most. 
healthy locality (ceath-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A..,. 
Pemb. Coll , Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 





PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 
(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 


Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 


free, 1s. 4d. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements. 


| are given, 


| Virginia,” 1722; 


RARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 

State Wants.—2s5s. each offered for Smith’s ‘‘ New Jersey,” 1765; ‘‘ History 
Bullock's ‘ Virginia,” 1649; Jesse’s “‘ Richard I1I.,” 1862; Von 
Sybel's ‘‘ French Revolution,” 1867, 4 vols. ; Jackson's “ French Court,” 1881, 2 vols. 3: 








“Old Paris,” 1878, 2 vols. ; Lycett, ‘‘ Views in Australia,” 1824; Collyns’ ‘“‘ Red 
Deer,” 1852; ‘* Lorna Doone,” 1869, 3 vols.; “‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841 > 
Moore's “Alps in 1864"; Stevenson's “‘ New Arabian Nights,” 1882, 2 vols. 1st 


editicn.—EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
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“ Pleasant Enjoyment and Diversion.” 





NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 








Fmusements 


—— 


SAvoy. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
By W. S. Gitsert and Artuur SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 
At 8.15, THE OUTPOST. 
Box Office, 9 A.M. till rz p.m, R. DOYLY CARTE, Manager. 





BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. 

Lord ROSEBERY. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
ELLEN TERRY. 





The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES. 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 

Lord LISTER. 


“There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘ portraits’ and fue 
* memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of th 
portraits were written by different people.”—Daily Graphic. 


‘* Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to pytrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more thana score | 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” — Scotsman. 
“ They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the | 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and reveal 
the man in his habit as he lives.” —Bristol Mercury. 


| 


** Are certainly worthy of re-publication.”"—County Gentleman. 


‘*A really delightful book. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not | 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 


“Tt should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases. - 

Morning Herald, 








PLEASANT ODES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 











Author of ‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 


ONE SHILLING. 





OBSERVER.—‘ Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 
ACADEM Y.—“ Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’” 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


(COMEDY THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET, 
Under the Management of Miss JANETTE STEER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.10 o'clock, Mr. W. S. Gilbert's 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
Followed, at 10 o'clock, by COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 


DALYS THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO, EDWARDES. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. 





‘lhe Book by Epwarp Morton, 





Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and Aprian Ross. Music by Sipney Jones. Power- 
ful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10, 
AIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 


EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, a Musical Play, entitled THE 
MESSENGER BOY. Box Office (Mr. Oxley) open daily from 10 till 6 and 8 till 10. 


AYEN YUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C, M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, HIS WIFE’S PICTURE, Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE every Wednesday, at 3. 


THE BRINSMEAD + « 
* 20m CENTURY « 
* »* PIANO CATALOGUE 


10 NEW MODELS, 
NEW SCALES, 
NEW DESIGNS, 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 


in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 
Free on application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., 


18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. 








** Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” 





PARIS EXHIBITION 
The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” | 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, | 
1s. each, IntusTRATED. Maps by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Breoon and Its Beacons. 
The Channel 


| 
The Wye Valiey. Istands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
ournemouth and the New ¢~y" The Severn Valley. 


—— and $ 

. Aberdovey, and Machyniieth. 
heltenham, and Cloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and ‘he Spas of Mid-Wales. 





Ht 
i 
ui 
te 


yl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book.”"—7he sway “ Particularly good.’—Academy, 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Lsverf -o/ Daily Post, 


‘Enlarged edition, 58.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. Coox and E. T. ‘Coo, M.A, 
te. THe Horets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the Seting 
Hotels throughout the world. 

Liaagolien ; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.» kd. 
_. The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers,, ~->> 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, Aare, AND _ EDUCATION. 





FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 





The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 


| to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 


For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &ce., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 18. ; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. 
eac 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 


Secretaries, é 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES, 
Mr. T. R. MARR. 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. BANK OF MONTREAL 


Limited. 
Established 1879. | 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. | 
Subscri Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 "Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid u , £750,000, Reserve Fund, £463,000. | 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabéth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 

ohannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 
3ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- | 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—W. venioe Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A, Chamberlain, Esq., ee | Robert W. 
Chamrey, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq. ; ; A. A. Fraser, | 
Esq. ; Rochfort "Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. } 

General Manager (Resident at Cape ‘lown), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application, 





THE 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 
10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 





Directors. 


J. A. Edmond, Esq. KE. 
J. T. Smith, Esq. 


Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying | 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts | 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on | 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- | 
tomers residing at a distance, 

Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit | 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 

Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
* One Month's a 2b yy 
Advances made on moderate terms upon et 
security. 


For full particulars apply to 
H. S. COOPER, Manager, 
Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


J. Gouly, Esq. 
J. T. Southgate, Esq. 





UNION- CASTLE LINE. | Horney GRANGE . . 35750 | Evstree GRANGE . 
bee DEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 


SERVICE. 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 
South- 
Steamers. London,  ampton. 
*MOOR 
(via Madeira) ........ eeeeeee _ July 28 
tDUNOLL Y "CASTLE 
os fake Las Palmas) ...+..+++ eooes July 27 July 28 
(via o. Palmas).....-++e0e ° _— Aug. 1 
—— NOT TAR CASTLE 
via Madeira) seccceccoe — Aug. 4 
faRAGLAN ‘CASTLE. 
oakitot Teneriffe) ......+6 cocccces Aug. 3 Aug. 4 
(via Madeira (akbeaeeesionss — Aug. 11 
TARUNDEL CASTL E' 
(via Las Palmas)..seserseeeees Aug.10 Aug. 11 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
Paid-up Capital ..... oncdsosecesececce 41,600,000 


ees TE os cncecceveraccoceccesce £835,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 
the Charter .......0.05 penceesonesse £1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
| rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
| Zealand, 

Bills negotiated or sent for collection, 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods | 


on terms which may be ascertained 


on application. 


R. W. JEANS, J/anager. 
AUSTRALIA, NE 





_ WORLD TRIPS. 


NEW W ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG-| 


HAI, HONG KONG. 


| FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
| 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
'Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, 


White Star, &c. 
‘HOULDER BROTHERS & (0., Limited. 


‘FoR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, | 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 





Tons. | Tons. 
+ 6,000 
+ 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,4 


| LANGTON GRANGE. 


DENTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 

aths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec. 
tric light, &c. ining saloons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

46 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Bun Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 








* Royal Mail Steamer. t Intermediate Steamer. 
+ Mauritius Steamer. a Calling at St. Helena. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 





PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required, 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 





between 
EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, rayon | 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave yo | 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, 
£18 8s. r1d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), mf days. ‘The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
Stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices; 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 


E.C, J. F. JONES, Secretary. 





Manager at Beira, or fiom PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 





OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE | 


New Zealand Shipping, | 
| Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, | 


+ 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCGH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 

Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OFFICE? 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. 











Saturdays, 10-1. 
Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital = 


_ 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
| ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
| Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
| of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


BankKers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





Messrs. ANDREW REID & CO. 
CLAIM FOR THEIR 


PICTORIAL POSTER WORK 


ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN. 
HARMONIOUS COLOURING. 
STRENGTH AND BREADTH OF EFFECT. 
DISTINCTNESS OF THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
INTELLIGENT REPRODUCTION OF ORIGINAL 


(By LirHoGrapuic PRocgEss). 





ANDREW REID & CO., Limited, 
Specialists in Pictorial Advertising. 


OFFICES! 
50 GREY STRFET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London Office—24 Cullum Street, E.C. 
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THE EDISON-BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 


A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
QF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. Itis marvellous. “Gal 


Price 
FROM 


B2 2s. 





Od. 








THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 


39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. | 























VIEWS AND REVIEWS 





The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 


THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3}d. post free). 


Address: Publisher, THE 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C. 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 

OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 

THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. 
SYMONS. 

O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 

THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 


By ARTHUR 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE ‘*‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ “‘IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 

THE STUDY OF DANTE. By 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


‘“‘AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 





FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH 
JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON. 


MR, HARDY’S POEMS, By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 

HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 
THE NEW KIPLING. By W. E. 


HENLEY. 


THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR- 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
SCOTLAND, 


Vid Settle and Carlisle. 





GF The “MOST INTERESTING ROUTE,” 
Through the LOVELY VALLEYS of the RIBBLE and EDEN; 
By the HOME and HAUNTS of SIR WALTER SCOTT; 
The LAND OF BURNS; 

And over the ** FORTH” BRIDGE, &c., &c. 


SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE, 


July, August, and renin 1900, 








WEEKDAYS. SUNDAYS. 
; =a, a 1 § se Bhd . 
LONDON a.m, a.m. a m, a.m, mpm. pm pm p.m 
(St. Pancras) . el 515 10 30 10 40 BT 0915 .. 10 09 Isto ny 
Leicester ......000 a 7 22 12 30 «. 12 30 3 4011 3411 34, oo [88 3qR2 36 
Nottingham.. seo 7 35 E2 32) os | I It 4 378% 30 12 3011 4012 30 
Chesterfield ........ » 8 55 E35) o« | 2 56 4 52 12 16 © 1512 44 1 15 
Sheffield .......... »!| 84s 12 44 «» | 2 19 5 40 12 45| .. |12 2512 25 
Ae, ee | 
Leeds..... erecccces » |\fO 2090 35 155 250 « 6 33 I 10 2 20 1 10 2 20 
Bradford ....++.++5 » [10 1070 38 3 §5 2 50 «- | 6 3) oo | 2 ES) of | 2 IS) 2 35 
Manchester ........ » |9 3510 O845 220 .. | 5 45 12 55 os |12 5512 55 
Liverpool eevceccces » | 9 35 9 $5 I 35 2 20 5 13 ++ £2 45 oe 12 4538 44 
_— occceccees arr.) 1 5 135 450 5 40 5 50 8 55 4 15 4fas 4 45 ‘ 10 4 45 
eovccccccseece oe | 4 OF 7 $2 11 31, «+ | 7628 7§28 .. | 7 28 
| Enoch) }, ol cc 14 G7 99) oe oo [86 95) oe Lb 7035| +». | 7 35 
Greenock .......... oi o« | en 8 4 .. ++ 02 38 8617 8017 .. | 8 17 
EpinsurGu (Wav.) ,,/ 3 55 «+ o- 8 a1 8 2821 29 6044 6 Bi .. | 6 4g oe 
ND cumeeshetteese mi ie - oo 14468 6 4S mAss 2A s 11 55 
Fort William ...... = ft ee - of ee - +» what shz8 12 4! 
Perth via ( 6 2c| .. os 10 3210 32 «- | 8Gss BBss| .. | B 55 oe 
Dundee | Fortt oo | 6 BS) cc ++ TO 5110 51 «. | 8655 BEss .. | B55 «- 
a 4 ° 
Aberdeen Bridge | ” 8 40 .. +» 12 5012 50 10Pso10fs0o .. (10 50 oe 
Inverness ) PTRE »» IrP3°0 sAr10 sto 1Es50 ofse oe | BE §0 oe 
Stranraer(forBelfast) ,, . 5 30 i ae a6 ee 20 oe 


- ~ connection on Sundays. B—On Saturdays Passengers arrive Greenock at 
6.0 C—On Sundays passengers arrive later. —This time will apply from 
poly rom to August roth inclusive only. E—Arrives 1.30 p.m. on Sundays. 
F—Passengers from Leicester arrive Carlisle at 4.15 a.m. 

GS For Services io Peak of Derbyshire, The English Lake District, The Isle of 
Man, Ireland, The Vorkshive Watering Places, and “other Holiday Resorts on and 
in connection with the Midland Railway, see the Company's Time-Tadbles and other 
publications. 


CORRIDOR TRAINS, &c. 


* CORRIDOR TRAIN, LONDON to EDINBURGH ( First & Tuirp Crass 
+ CORRIDOR TRAIN, LONDON to GLASGOW Dintnc CARRIAGES 
(by these trains. 
§ NEW CORRIDOR TRAIN, LONDON TO EDINBURGH, with FIRST 
CLASS SLEEPING CARRIAGE, 
** NEW LUXURIOUS SLEEPING CARRIAGE LONDON to GLASGOW. 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
An IMPROVED SERVICE, with THROUGH CARRIAGES, is now afforded 
from London (St. Pancras) to Greenock. 
DAYLIGHT SERVICE TO ROTHESAY. 
A Daylight Service throughout will be given during July and August, leaving 
London (St. Pancras) at 10.30 a.m., and reaching Rothesay at 9.45 p.m. 
TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATION, &c 
Luncheon and Dining Cars by most of the Express Trains frcm and to London (St. 
Pancras). 
Family Saloons, Invalid Carriages, Engaged Compartments, &c., arranged on 
application. 
Pillows and Rugs may be hired by Travellers in the Night Mail and Express Trains 
from London (St. Pancras) at a prepaid charge of 6d. each, 


SPECIAL TIME TABLE FOLDERS, 
Giving full particulars of the Scotch Service; also Tourist Programmes, Illustrated 
Guides, &c., may be had on application at all MIDLAND Stations and Agencies. 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 





PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Offices of THE OUTLOOK 
in Paris are at 30 Rue Tait- 
bout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply 
current and back numbers, 








| and to receive advertisements 


‘ 
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